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Building  Funds 
Challenged 

Questions  raised  about  project  priorities 


BY  JILL  RUTHERFORD 

Dividing  the  funding  pie  can 
be  contentious  — as  a heated 
debate  at  Academic  Board  clearly 
revealed. 

Resentment  for  perceived  prefer- 
ential treatment  for  the  St.  George 
campus  spilled  over  when  five  capital 
project  proposals  were  tabled  at  the 
Nov.  16  board  meeting.  Among 
those  projects  were  residence  expan- 
sion at  New  College  and  U of  T 
Mississauga  and  major  renovations 
to  the  OISE/UT-University  of 
Toronto  Schools  building  at  371 
Bloor  St.  W. 

Professor  Raymond  Cummins  of 
UTM  strongly  objected  to  the  New 
College  and  OISE/UT-UTS  pro- 
jects over  what  he  argued  to  be  a 
“misguided”  use  of  academic  funds 
and  a continued  partiality  for  the 
downtown  campus  and  its  students 
over  those  at  Mississauga. 

Cummins  noted  that  while  the 
suburban  campuses  were  expected  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  most  of  the  double- 
cohort enrolment  increase,  the  bulk  of 
residence  expansion  is  slated  for  the 
St.  George  campus.  Furthermore, 


when  he  compared  figures  tabled  for 
the  New  College  and  UTM  resi- 
dence plans,  he  found  that  New 
College  rooms  would  be  both  larger 
and  cheaper  to  rent  than  those  at 
Mississauga  — UTM  students 
would  be  paying  $9  more  a month  in 
rent  despite  the  fact  that  it  was 
presumably  cheaper  to  build  in 
Mississuaga  than  downtown. 

But  when  a motion  was  later 
tabled  to  extend  funds  towards  a 
multi-million  expansion  and  renova- 
tion of  OISE/UT-UTS  — includ- 
ing a new  gymnasium  and  pool  — 
Cummins’  frustration  was  palatable. 

“I  find  it  overwhelmingly  impos- 
sible to  comprehend  how  this  makes 
any  sense,”  Cummins  said,  objecting 
to  monies  spent  on  revamping  a “pri- 
vate high  school.”  “Such  a divergence 
of  priorities  frustrates  me  incredibly. 
I find  it  absolutely  outrageous.” 

Professor  Sue  Horton,  chair  of  the 
division  of  social  sciences  at 
Scarborough,  echoed  Cummins’  con- 
cerns, noting  that  her  campus  didn’t 
even  have  a pool  and  its  own  gym- 
nasium lacked  air-conditioning.  In  a 
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Business  VP 
Position  Created 


BY  SUSAN  BLOCH-NEVITTE 

IN  ANTICIPATION  OF  TWO  PEND- 
ing  retirements  in  Simcoe  Hall, 
President  Robert  Birgeneau  is  cre- 
ating a new  vice-presidential  posi- 
tion in  business  affairs  and  refocusing 
a second  exclusively  on  human 
resources. 

The  vice-president  business 
portfolio  will  be  responsible  for  the 
management  of  university-wide 
financial  functions  currently  han- 
dled by  Robert  White,  who  retires 
in  January  from  his  post  as  the  uni- 
versity’s chief  financial  officer.  The 
portfolio  will  also  encompass  the 
university’s  operations  and  services 
including  construction,  real  estate 
and  ancillary  operations  — much 
of  the  administrative  responsibility 
formerly  held  by  Professor  Michael 
Finlayson,  vice-president  (adminis- 
tration and  human  resources),  who 
retires  June  30. 

“Professor  Finlayson  and  Bob 
White  have  done  a brilliant  job 
managing  these  areas,”  said 
Birgeneau.  “The  challenge  will  be 


to  find  two  people  with  their  extra- 
ordinary talents. 

“But  with  their  retirements  came 
the  opportunity  to  look  at  changing 
the  administrative  model.  U of  T is 
a billion-dollar  business  and  we  will 
need  high-level  management  of  our 
resources  to  optimize  the  universi- 
ty’s research  and  education,”  said 
Birgeneau,  who  made  his  decision 
after  consultation  with  senior 
administration  and  other  members 
of  the  university  community. 

“The  University  of  Toronto  is  all 
about  people,  making  human 
resources  a fundamental  force  in 
our  community,”  he  said.  “Having  a 
full-time  vice-president  will  enable 
the  incumbent  to  devote  his  or  her 
full  energy  to  human  resources.” 

Professor  Roger  Martin,  dean 
of  the  Rotman  School  of 
Management,  will  chair  a 17- 
member  advisory  committee  on 
appointment  of  the  vice-president 
(business  affairs).  A recruitment 
process  will  be  under  way  in  the 
near  future  for  the  human  resources 
position. 


President  Robert  Birgeneau  reacts  to  a comment  made  by  Prime  Minister  Jean  Chretien  during  a campaign  stop  at 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital  Thursday.  The  PM  addressed  stajf  at  the  UojT-affiliated  hospital  prior  to  touring  a lab  with 
Birgeneau. 

Educating  Politicians 

Post-secondary  education  isn't  even  a blip  on  the  election  radar  screen 


BY  STEVEN DE  SOUSA 

A CURIOUS  THING  HAPPENED  ON 
the  way  to  the  ballot  box 
during  this  federal  election. 

The  issue  of  health  care  has 
dominated  leaders’  speeches,  town 
hall  forums  and  media  coverage  of 
this  federal  campaign.  Meanwhile, 
the  issue  of  post-secondary  educa- 
tion has  failed  to  capture  the  imag- 
ination of  most  of  the  parties  vying 
for  our  votes  and  has  barely  regis- 
tered as  a significant  issue  among 
voters.  Both  issues  fall  under 
provincial  jurisdiction  yet  rely  on 
money  from  Ottawa,  so  why 
has  the  country  rallied  around 
one  issue  and  not  the  other? 

Last  week,  Tory  leader  Joe 
Clark  was  supposed  to  join 
NDP  leader  Alexa 
McDonough  and  candidates 
from  each  of  the  other  parties 
in  a debate  at  Hart  House 
focused  on  two  themes: 
women’s  issues  and  post-sec- 
ondary education.  Both  leaders 
canceled  their  appearances  at 
the  last  minute,  leaving  many 
people  wondering  how  important 
the  issue  is  on  a national  level. 
Clark  did,  however,  make  time  in 
his  schedule  for  a general  question- 
and-answer  forum  at  University 
College  on  Friday. 

“Post-secondary  education  is  just 
not  an  issue  that’s  easy  to  explain,” 
said  Professor  Glen  Jones,  chair  of 
theory  and  policy  studies  in  educa- 
tion at  OISE/UT.  “The  notion  of 
trying  to  develop  a new  infrastruc- 
ture is  a very  complex  and  difficult 


issue  and  it’s  one  that  not  all  of  the 
different  parties  are  interested  in.” 

What’s  missing,  according  to 
Jones,  is  a comprehensive  view  of 
post-secondary  education  and  its 
role  in  the  broader  society.  “The 
various  parties  are  addressing  com- 
ponents of  that  vision  without 
articulating  an  entire  vision.”  A 
quick  glance  of  campaign  literature 
shows  how  the  post-secondary  issue 
has  become  a secondary  one. 

The  New  Democratic  Party  has 
proposed  reforming  the  Canada 
student  loans  program,  including 
an  interest-free  repayment  sched- 


ule, and  rolling  back  tuition  fees  to 
1995  levels  through  reinvestments 
in  the  core  budgets  of  colleges  and 
universities.  It  would  also  deny  fed- 
eral funding  for  private,  for-profit 
universities. 

The  Progressive  Conservative 
party’s  strategy  is  to  restore  the 
Canada  Health  and  Social  Transfer 
to  levels  last  seen  in  1993  when 
eliminating  the  deficit  became  a 
priority  for  the  governing  Liberals. 
The  Tories  have  also  proposed  a 
new  tax  credit  for  student  loans  — 


up  to  10  per  cent,  for  up  to  10  years 
if  the  graduate  stays  within  Canada. 

The  Canadian  Alliance  party  has 
made  no  specific  campaign  promis- 
es relating  to  education  other  than 
to  reduce  taxes  for  everyone,  thus 
freeing  up  money  to  pay  for  tuition. 

Meanwhile,  the  reigning  Liberals 
are  promising  to  double  the  educa- 
tion tax  credit  for  students  and  cre- 
ate registered  learning  accounts  that 
will  function  much  like  an  RSP  but 
earmarked  for  education.  They  have 
also  promised  continued  support  of 
private/public  research  partnerships 
like  the  Canada  Foundation  for 
Innovation  and  will  increase 
funding  to  the  granting 
councils,  including  the 
newly  formed  Canadian 
Institutes  of  Health 
Research. 

“Very  few  people  are 
going  to  be  critical  of  new 
money  to  the  granting 
councils,”  said  Michael 
Temelini,  an  Ottawa-based 
researcher  with  the 
Canadian  Federation  of 
Students.  “But  in  the  face  of  the  cri- 
sis we  have  now,  it’s  like  being  in  a 
situation  where  the  roof  of  your 
house  is  about  to  crash  in  but  you 
want  to  fix  the  kitchen  cabinets.”  In 
addition  to  lowering  tuition  fees 
and  reducing  student  debt, 
Temelini  believes  there  needs  to  be 
more  spending  on  infrastructure 
development  as  well  as  on  new  fac- 
ulty, teaching  assistants  and  support 
staff. 
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In  Brief 


U of  T whips  Waterloo 

University  of  Toronto  computer  science  students  defeated 
long-time  rivals  the  University  of  Waterloo  to  nab  first  place  in  the 
semi-finals  of  the  Association  for  Computing  Machinery  Regional 
Programming  Contest  sponsored  by  IBM.  The  University  of  Waterloo 
was  relegated  to  number  two  while  a second  U ofT  team  placed  fourth 
overall.  “Our  department  is  very  delighted  and  impressed,”  said  Albert 
Lai,  one  of  the  team  coaches  and  a PhD  candidate  in  computer  science 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science.  “All  these  years  we  have  been  beat- 
en by  Waterloo  — who  have  been  consistently  at  the  very  top.  The  best 
we  could  do  in  previous  years  was  second  or  third.”  Fifty-three  colleges 
from  throughout  western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  eastern 
Ontario  and  Indiana  sent  101  teams  to  compete  in  the  contest  con- 
ducted concurrently  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  and  Case  Western 
Reserve  University  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  Nov.  11.  The  next  step  for 
U of  T is  the  International  Collegiate  Programming  world  finals 
March  7-11  to  be  held  in  Vancouver. 


Hart  House  Theatre  plans  announced 

An  advisory  group  formed  to  look  at  ways  of  saving  the 
Hart  House  Theatre  from  closing  has  unanimously  agreed  that  the  his- 
toric stage  should  be  integrated  into  Hart  House  no  later  than  May  1 
so  that  programming  can  be  developed  for  fall  2001.  The  long-term 
viability  of  the  integration  should  also  be  evaluated  after  three  years, 
the  group  advised.  It  was  also  recommended  that  U of  T resume 
responsibility  for  the  theatre  if,  after  five  years,  the  theatre  were  unable 
to  meet  its  revised  financial  and  cultural  objectives.  The  recommenda- 
tions will  be  presented  to  the  board  of  stewards  at  Hart  House  for 
approval  Dec.  7. 


Globerman  on  leave 

Status  of  women  officer  Judy  Globerman  will  be  on  a 
six-month  sabbatical  from  Jan.  1 to  June  30.  In  Globermans  place  will 
be  Jose  Sigouin,  a senior  research  information  analyst  for  U of  T 
Research  Services.  Segouin  has  been  active  on  a number  of  committees 
and  working  groups  at  the  university  including  the  joint  committee  on 
pay  equity,  the  joint  committee  on  relocation,  retraining  and  coun- 
selling of  released  staff,  the  committee  on  the  status  of  women  and  the 
advisory  committee  on  child  care. 


Awards  & Honours 


Faculty  of  Arts  & Science 

University  Professor  Brian  Fitch’s  book  A 

I’ombre  de  la  litterature:  pour  une  theorie  de  la  critique  lit- 
teraire  was  nominated  for  a prestigious  Governor 
General’s  Literary  Award  in  the  non-fiction  category. 
Established  by  Governor  General  Lord  Tweedsmuir  in 
1937,  the  awards  are  administered  and  funded  by  the 
Canada  Council  for  the  Arts  and  presented,  in  English 
and  French,  in  the  categories  of  fiction,  poetry,  drama, 
nonfiction,  children’s  literature  (text  and  illustration) 
and  translation.  Winners  received  the  awards  Nov.  14. 

Faculty  of  Medicine 

Professor  Joanna  Cohen  of  public  health 
sciences  received  the  2000  Mentor  of  the  Year  Award  from 
the  American  Public  Health  Association  Nov.  15  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  Boston.  This  past  year  Cohen  partici- 
pated in  the  U.S.  national  mentoring  program  and  was 
matched  with  a PhD  epidemiology  student  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  who  does  alcohol  policy  research. 


Professor  George  Pink  of  health  administration 
was  recently  recognized  by  the  Cardiac  Care  Network 
of  Ontario  for  four  years  of  outstanding  service  to  the 
organization.  A member  of  the  network’s  governing 
body  from  1996  to  2000,  he  chaired  two  provincial 
consensus  panels  and  served  on  ad  hoc  task  forces  and 
working  groups.  The  network  is  the  advisory  body  to 


the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Health  and  Long-Term  Care 
on  adult  cardiac  services. 

Clarification:  Professor  Frances  Shepherd  of  the  department  of 
medicine  is,  in  fact,  a woman  (Awards  & Honours,  Oct.  30). 

OISE/UT 

Professor  Michael  Fullan,  dean  of  the 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  was  elected  to  membership  as  a 
foreign  associate  in  the  National  Academy  of 
Education,  an  organization  established  to  promote 
scholarly  inquiry  and  discussion  concerning  the  ends 
of  and  means  of  education  in  all  its  forms  in  the  U.S. 
and  abroad.  The  new  category  of  foreign  associate  was 
introduced  in  1999. 

Reformation  & Renaissance 
Studies 

Professor  Konrad  Eisenbichler  of  the  Centre 

for  Reformation  & Renaissance  Studies  has  been 
elected  vice-president  of  the  Sixteenth  Century 
Studies  Congress  for  a one-year  term,  becoming  pres- 
ident in  2001-2002.  He  is  the  first  Canadian  and  first 
Italianist  to  be  elected  president  of  the  association,  a 
major  scholarly  society  with  over  1,500  members 
across  the  continent  and  in  Europe. 


Educating  Politicians 


~ Continued  From  Page  1 ~ 

“You  can  raise  the  issue  of  post- 
secondary education  to  some 
degree  in  federal  elections  but  it  is 
still  difficult  for  parties  and  candi- 
dates to  deal  with  because  it’s  not 
part  of  what  federal  politics  is 
about,”  said  Professor  Larry  LeDuc 
of  political  science,  an  expert  on 
Canadian  elections  and  political 
behaviour. 

LeDuc  points  to  data  for  six  fed- 
eral elections  between  1974  and 
1993  in  which  national  samples  of 
voters  were  asked  to  name  the  most 
important  issues  in  the  election.  In 


none  of  those  elections  did  education 
get  enough  mentions  to  register  as 
a separate  category.  Generally  social 
issues  (including  housing,  women’s 
issues,  pensions  and  healthcare) 
ranged  from  a low  of  two  per  cent 
in  1980  to  a high  of  12  per  cent  in 
1984.  Issues  most  talked  about  in 
these  federal  elections  include  the 
economy,  national  unity,  free  trade 
and  unemployment. 

“It’s  that  very  general  level  of 
funding  and  what  kinds  of  princi- 
ples are  going  to  govern  that  should 
generate  some  debate  but  it’s  hard 
to  make  it  more  specific  in  policy 


terms  because  the  federal  government 
just  doesn’t  have  the  jurisdiction  to 
do  that,”  he  said. 

But  according  to  Jones,  programs 
like  the  Millennium  Scholarships 
Fund,  the  Canada  Research  Chairs 
program  and  the  Canada 
Foundation  for  Innovation  demon- 
strate that  there  is  a role  to  play  for 
Ottawa  in  post-secondary  educa- 
tion. “The  federal  government  is 
already  playing  a substantive  role 
now  in  terms  of  creating  research 
policy  which,  in  effect,  are  having 
an  impact  on  the  kinds  of  decisions 
universities  are  making.” 


FEATURED  SITE 


A medical  Who’s  Who 

The  Canadian  Medical 
Hall  of  Fame  was  established 
in  1993  to  celebrate  discovery 
and  innovation  in  medical 
science.  Each  inductee  is 
immortalized  by  a portrait 
that’s  displayed  in  the  Hall 
of  Fame  located  at  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario.  Not  surprisingly,  17  of  the  25 
inductees  have  U of  T affiliations.  Some  names  will  be  familiar 
to  the  general  public:  Drs.  Roberta  Bondar,  Charles  Herbert 
Best,  James  Bertram  Collip,  Frederick  Grant  Banting  and 
Norman  Bethune.  Others  include  the  likes  of  Drs.  Harold  Johns, 
inventor  of  the  Cobalt-60  machine  for  cancer  therapy,  Robert 
Laing  Noble,  developer  of  “vinblastine,”  the  first  major  advance 
in  Canadian  chemotherapy  research,  Wilfred  Gordon  Bigelow, 
pioneer  of  the  pacemaker  and  hypothermia  research  for  open 
heart  surgery,  and  Louis  Siminovitch,  discoverer  of  the  genetic 
causes  of  muscular  dystrophy  and  cystic  fibrosis. 


http://www.cdnmedhall.org/ 
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SITES  OF  INTEREST 


Mapping  the  world 

Did  you  know  that  U of  T’s  map  library  holdings  range 
widely  in  scope  and  include  more  than  225,000  maps,  4,000  aer- 
ial photos,  14,000  atlases  and  books,  22,000  microforms  and  numer- 
ous CD-ROMs,  GIS  software  and  digital  maps  and  aerial  photos? 
Using  the  Web  site,  you  can  access  online  data  from  the  Toronto 
1996  Census  Adas,  covering  population,  immigration,  families  and 
household,  education  and  household  income  demographics.  Access 
to  some  areas  of  the  site  are  restricted  to  the  U of  T community. 

http://www.library.utoronto.ca/ maplib/ 


East  is  east 

The  Web  site  for  central  and  east  European  studies  is 
based  in  the  Petto  Jacyk  Resource  Centre.  An  index  consisting  of 
20  countries  and  republics  contains  government  and  organization- 
al site  links,  online  newspapers  and  online  publications.  Since  cen- 
tral and  east  European  languages  require  alternate  fonts  or  code 
pages  to  correcdy  display  non-English  characters  on  your  monitor, 
you  can  freely  download  a variety  of  language  fonts  from  the  site. 

http://www.library.utoronto.ca/pjrc/ 
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Labour  Strife  Affects 
OISE/UT  Students 


BY JUDY  NOORDERMEER 

Teacher  disputes  in  the 
Toronto  area  are  throwing  a 
wrench  into  the  plans  of  many 
OISE/UT  students  as  they  struggle 
to  find  placements  for  their  teacher 
training. 

Work  to  rule  actions  in  several 
area  school  boards  have  meant 
practicums  — practice  teaching 
placements  — have  been  hard  to 
come  by.  The  supervising  of 
student  teachers  is  classified  as  a 
voluntary  activity  for  classroom 
teachers  and  many  have  opted  out. 
Close  to  350  students  from 
OISE/UT’s  class  of  1,150  had  to 
be  reassigned  to  new  boards  and 
new  schools  on  short  notice  last 
month  after  their  five-week 
practicums  in  Toronto  fell  through. 

“We  had  more  contingency 
plans  than  Kellogg’s  has  corn 
flakes,”  said  Don  Galbraith, 
director  of  OISE/UT’s  practicum 
office,  about  their  success  at  mak- 
ing alternate  arrangements  for  all 
the  affected  students  within  just  a 
few  days. 

Placements  were  found  at 
schools  in  cities  as  far  away  as 
Barrie,  Orillia,  Hamilton  and 
Oshawa  for  which  the  office  also 
helped  arrange  carpools.  Many 
Toronto  schools  still  accepting 
practicum  students  agreed  to  take 
on  even  more  this  fall  while  other 
placements  were  found  at  indepen- 
dent schools  such  as  Upper  Canada 
College,  Bishop  Strachan  and 


Havergal  College. 

OISE/UT  student  Jeany  Ellis 
arranged  to  teach  physical  educa- 
tion at  Havergal  — a private  high 
school  for  girls  — after  her  place- 
ment with  Runnymede  Public 
School  was  cancelled  in  its  first 
week.  She  says  the  classroom  expe- 
rience is  the  most  important  part  of 
the  year  students  spend  earning 
their  bachelor  of  education  degree. 

“It’s  the  time  when  you  get  to 
learn  different  teaching  styles,  meet 
kids  from  all  backgrounds  with 
different  learning  styles  and  get 
first-hand  experience  dealing  with 
them,”  Ellis  explained. 

With  no  solution  to  the  labour 
problems  in  sight,  however, 
Galbraith  believes  the  next  round 
of  practicums  in  February  is  in 
jeopardy.  “The  problem  is  going  to 
grow,”  he  predicted. 

Fewer  placement  options, 
compounded  by  the  fact  that 
students  cannot  return  to  the 
same  school  for  their  second 
practicum,  means  the  market 
might  be  even  tighter  in  a few 
months.  But  OISE/UT  remains 
committed  to  ensuring  the  acad- 
emic year  does  not  have  to  be 
extended  because  of  the  disputes. 

“Students  should  not  be  the 
victims  of  these  problems  which  are 
beyond  their  control  and  certainly 
beyond  our  control,”  he  said. 

In  the  event  students  are  unable 
to  complete  a formal  practicum  in 
February,  their  April  internship 
may  be  changed  into  a practicum. 


Curiosities 


Heartbreak  House 

By  Michah  Rynor 

Although  U of  T is  known  for  its  stunning  architecture,  few  buildings  can  compare 
with  Lislehurst,  the  manor  bordering  the  Credit  River  valley,  which  currently  houses  Bob  McNutt, 
principal  of  U ofT  at  Mississauga,  and  his  wife,  Paula. 

Surrounded  by  woods  that  shelter  wild  deer,  raccoons  and  other  fauna,  it’s  been  described  as  the  kind  of  home 
well-to-do,  turn-of-the-century  English  country  folk  might  have  lived  in.  Built  in  1885  by  the  Schreiber  family 
and  renovated  in  1926  by  Reginald  Watkins,  a wealthy  businessman  from  Hamilton,  it  has  been  home  to  UTM’s 
principals  since  1966. 

Watkins,  sparing  no  expense,  enlarged  and  rebuilt  much  of  the  house  for  his  fiancee,  importing  stained  glass 
windows  from  Wales,  timber  from  English  manor  homes  and  fireplace  mantles  from  France,  Italy  and  other 
European  countries.  Alas,  Watkins  was  jilted  by  his  bride  and  it  is  reported  that  he  ended  up  a heartbroken 
recluse.  In  the  mid-1960s  Lislehurst,  and  much  of  the  land  surrounding  it,  was  purchased  by  U of  T for  the  new 
Erindale  campus. 


Moving  Up  the  Medical  Mountain 

Growing  recognition  for  alternative  medicine  celebrated  by  researchers 

BY  MEGAN  EASTON 


Exotic  but  dubious.  Interesting  but 

lightweight.  This  is  how  Professor  Emeritus 
Merrijoy  Kelner’s  fellow  academics  described  her 
new  research  subject  when  she  began  studying 
alternative  medicine  in  the  1980s. 

Since  that  time,  she  and  research  associate 
Beverly  Wellman  of  the  Institute  for  Human 
Development,  Life  Course  and  Aging  have 
watched  non-traditional  medicine  evolve 
from  a suspect,  marginal  practice  in  the  pub- 
lic imagination  to  a thriving  industry  in  main- 
stream society.  They  have  also  seen  a growing 
number  of  academics  begin  their  own  investi- 
gations of  alternative  therapies.  This  summer 
they  attended  a gathering  of  these  scholars 
which  prompted  them  to  reflect  on  their 
struggle  for  recognition  in  academe. 

“I  felt  gratified  to  be  a sort  of  pioneer  but  I 
think  Bev  and  I also  felt  a little  amused 
because  it  has  been  an  uphill  battle  and  sud- 
denly everyone  is  sort  of  excited  about  it,” 
says  Kelner.  Over  the  years  it  sometimes  felt 
like  they  “were  rolling  a stone  up  the  moun- 
tain like  Sisyphus,”  she  adds,  but  now  they 
are  seeing  the  results  of  their  determination. 

Today  Kelner  and  Wellman  celebrate  the 
launch  of  Complementary  and  Alternative 
Medicine:  Challenge  and  Change , a book  they 
contributed  to  and  edited.  The  book  and  the 
large  and  eclectic  audience  scheduled  to 
attend  the  launch  are  a testament  to  Kelner 
and  Wellman’s  persistence  in  investigating 
the  place  of  complementary  and  alternative 


medicine  in  people’s  lives. 

Kelner  and  Wellman’s  initial  encounters 
with  complementary  and  alternative  medi- 
cine evolved  independently.  While  Kelner 
developed  a scholarly  interest  when  she  was 
teaching  medical  students  about  alternative 
forms  of  healing,  Wellman’s  research  began 
with  a natural  curiosity  about  the  changing 
demographics  of  her  clients  who  followed  the 
Alexander  Technique,  an  alternative  system 
of  physical  condi- 
tioning that  focuses 
on  ridding  the  body 
of  muscular  tension. 

“I  began  to  won- 
der how  people  were 
learning  about  it  and 
why  they  were  will- 
ing to  pay  out  of 
pocket  for  it,”  she 
says.  To  answer  these  questions,  she  did  a 
master’s  degree  under  Kelner  and  ultimately 
became  her  partner  in  research. 

Since  they  joined  forces  Kelner  and 
Wellman  have  been  using  social  science  to 
explain  why  and  how  people  use  complemen- 
tary and  alternative  medicine,  not  using  med- 
icine to  judge  its  effectiveness.  One  of  the 
issues  they  have  tackled  is  the  exponential 
increase  in  people’s  use  of  alternative  healing 
practices  ranging  from  chiropractic  and 
homeopathy  to  yoga  and  faith  healing. 
According  to  Health  Canada,  more  than  half 


of  all  Canadians  now  turn  to  natural  health 
products  and  treatments. 

This  widespread  use  has  had  an  impact  on 
many  medical  schools’  curricula,  including 
U of  T’s.  Dr.  Richard  Frecker,  associate  dean 
of  undergraduate  education  at  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  says  the  faculty  is  aware  that  com- 
plementary and  alternative  medicine  is  here 
to  stay  and  is  making  an  effort  to  incorporate 
it  in  the  undergraduate  program. 

“Our  goal  is  to  be 
sure  that  our  stu- 
dents are  alert  to  the 
evidence  for  and 
against  the  use  of 
alternative  remedies 
and  that  they  are 
aware  that  their 
patients  will  be  tak- 
ing complementary 
and  alternative  medicines,”  Frecker  says. 

Kelner  and  Wellman  say  many  factors  in 
contemporary  society  have  contributed  to  the 
public’s  appetite  for  non-traditional  medicine, 
including  a general  distrust  of  specialists. 
“People  are  interested  in  taking  responsibility 
for  their  health  and  many  of  them  no  longer 
want  to  be  told  what  to  do,”  Kelner  says.  “All 
the  self-help  books  and  Oprah  and  everybody 
is  telling  them  that  they  have  a hand  in  their 
own  destiny  and  I think  this  is  really  quite 
basic  to  it.”  And  she  says  media  publicity  of 
contradictory  medical  research  has  undermined 


traditional  health  care  in  some  people’s 
minds. 

Another  factor  driving  the  movement  is 
the  aging  population,  Kelner  says.  “As  people 
live  longer  they  develop  more  chronic  illness- 
es and  medicine  has  not  been  as  successful  in 
treating  chronic  illnesses.” 

Since  Kelner  and  Wellman  began  their 
research  there  is  less  hostility  and  more  open- 
ness in  the  medical  establishment  when  it 
comes  to  alternative  healing  practices. 
Patients  feel  freer  to  speak  to  their  doctors 
about  other  avenues  of  care  they  may  be 
exploring,  they  say,  but  a true  merger  of  the 
disparate  practices  is  a long  way  off. 

“Integration,  which  is  what  we  all  hope  for, 
is  not  going  to  be  easy,”  Kelner  says.  “There  are 
different  basic  assumptions  about  what  causes 
illness,  the  mechanisms  of  the  body,  how  you 
recover,  the  ability  of  the  body  to  heal  itself — 
all  these  are  fundamental  views  and  philoso- 
phies that  can’t  be  reconciled  or  glossed  over 
by  saying  integration  is  a good  idea.” 

Whether  or  not  conventional  and  alterna- 
tive medicine  ever  unite  and  regardless  of 
what  the  new  academics  in  the  field  con- 
clude, Kelner  and  Wellman  have  discovered 
at  least  one  principle  that  links  health  care 
professionals  on  both  sides.  “I  think  at  the 
bottom  of  it  all  people  who  go  into  the  heal- 
ing business,  whether  they’re  doctors,  Reiki 
practitioners  or  whatever,  want  to  help,”  says 
Kelner.  “That  motivation  remains  strong.” 


People  want  to  take 

RESPONSIBILITY  FOR 
THEIR  OWN  HEALTH 
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courtesy  of  utm  archives 
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IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM 
FOOT,  KNEE,  HIP  OR 
BACK  PAIN 


YOU  MAY  BENEFIT  FROM 
CUSTOM  MADE  SHOES 


& FOOT  ORTHOTICS 


As  with  any  architectural  structure,  if  the  foundation 
is  not  stable  then  the  structures  above  can  suffer.  This 
applies  to  your  feet,  the  foundation  of  your  body. 
Abnormal  alignment  at  the  feet  can  not  only  cause 
foot  problems  but  may  also  affect  the  knees,  hips  and 
back.  This  is  where  Orthotics  can  help!! 


Orthotics  are  custom  made  foot  supports  that  fit  into 
shoes  which  help  to  place  the  feet  in  a biomechanically 
correct  position,  allowing  the  muscles,  tendons, 
ligaments  and  bones  to  function  more  efficiently. 


• Custom  Made  Shoes  & Foot  Orthotics  are  100% 
covered  under  the  U of  T extended  health  plan. 

• We  bill  your  extended  health  plan  directly. 

• To  arrange  your  FREE  Consultation  & Foot 
Analysis  call  our  message  centre  at  (416)  337*2671. 


Remember  you  can't  trade  them  in  .... 
your  feet  must  last  a lifetime!! 

Fitness  Appraisers  • Custom  Orthotic  Specialists 
St.  George/Bloor  • Jane/Bloor  • Lawrence  E. 


Building  Funds  Challenged 


~ Continued.  From  Page  1 ~ 
later  interview  she  also  cited  a 
“growing  dissatisfaction”  among 
faculty  at  the  suburban  campuses. 
And  while  she  is  “very  supportive” 
of  UTS,  she  didn’t  believe  the  uni- 
versity ought  to  “subsidize”  their 
capital  plan. 

“I  don’t  want  to  be  discussing  a 
high  school  gym  at  Academic 
Board,”  she  said.  “We  should  be 
treating  a private  high  school  like 
we  treat  any  other  public  school. 
After  all,  we  are  a public  university.” 

Horton  said  the  free  rent  for  the 
building  received  by  UTS  is  “very 
generous  already”  and  that  the 
school  should  be  “encouraged”  to 
become  a separate  entity. 

But  in  an  interview  after  the 
meeting,  Provost  Adel  Sedra  was 
equally  adamant  about  supporting 
badly  needed  renovations  at  UTS. 
And  while  he  had  sympathy  for 
Horton’s  and  Cummins’  concerns 
about  facilities  at  the  suburban 
campuses,  he  refused  to  be  drawn 
into  a tit-for-tat  argument  about 
whose  buildings  were  worse. 

“I  am  not  apologetic  at  all  about 
supporting  UTS,”  Sedra  said. 
“Most  of  the  money  raised  for  UTS 
renovations  will  be  by  the  alumni 
themselves.  Secondly,  UTS  is  a part 
of  the  University  of  Toronto.  I 
don’t  accept  for  a minute  that  the 
University  of  Toronto  is  just 
supporting  a private  high  school.” 

Professor  Mary  Beattie  of  cur- 
ricululm,  teaching  and  learning  at 
OISE/UT  and  a member  of  both 


Academic  Board  and  Governing 
Council,  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
UTS  project,  noting  the  strong  his- 
toric and  current  ties  between  the 
school  and  the  university.  The 
school  is  a lab  for  the  development 
of  new  curricula,  OISE/UT’s  stu- 
dent teachers  spend  two  days  a 
week  in  its  classes  and  many  of 
UTS’  teachers  are  also  graduate 
students  at  OISE/UT.  Furthermore, 
she  explained,  representatives  from 
both  institutions  sit  on  each  other’s 
boards  and  committees. 

“They’re  not  a private  school,’ 
they’re  our  school,”  she  said  in  an  inter- 
view. “It’s  not  them  and  us,  they  are  us.” 

Of  the  $23. 3 million 
OISE/UT-UTS  project,  only 
$2.5  million  will  be  drawn  from 
the  University  Infrastructure 
Investment  Fund  and  the  bulk  of 
that  is  for  physical  plant  improve- 
ments. Funds  for  the  expanded 
gymnasium,  pool,  science  labs  and 
other  facilities  will  be  raised  through 
the  UTS  Preserving  the  Opportunity 
campaign  and  OISE/UT’s  own 
development  efforts. 

“That  doesn’t  mean  that  we  don’t 


want  a pool  for  Scarborough;  obvi- 
ously, we  do,”  Sedra  added.  “The  fact 
that  it  doesn’t  have  one  is  a problem 
and  has  to  be  solved.  However,  just 
saying,  What  about  my  building?  is 
no  way  to  run  a university.  The 
OISE/UT  project  came  forward  and 
got  its  place  on  the  list  of  priorities. 
Yes,  we  provide  the  space  [for  UTS], 
but  again,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
funds  will  be  raised  by  the  alumni.” 

As  for  Cummins’  concerns  about 
New  College  and  UTM  residences, 
Sedra  said  there  was  “some  confusion” 
over  the  figures  cited.  For  one  thing, 
Sedra  argued,  the  two  cannot  be 
directly  compared  because  the  New 
College  plan  is  for  dormitories  while 
the  UTM  residence  will  be  a suite 
model  like  those  at  Innis  College.  “It’s 
apples  and  oranges,”  he  said.  “They’re 
a whole  different  style.” 

And  the  residential  fees  are  deter- 
mined by  UTM  itself,  Sedra  said,  and 
not  imposed  by  the  central  university 
administration. 

All  five  capital  project  proposals 
were  approved  by  Academic  Board 
and  will  be  brought  forward  to 
Governing  Council  Dec.  14. 
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SPECIAL  EVENTS  Call  978-2452 

Jazz  Ensemble  and  Jazz  Choir  performance  on  Fri.  Dec.  1 at  8:30pm  in  the 

Arbor  Room. 

Singer's  Concert  - 'Gloria,  Gloria,  St.  Nicholas  is  Coming',  Sun.  Dec.  3 at  3pm 
in  the  Great  Hall. 

Hanukkah  Celebration  - Tue.  Dec.  5 from  5:30-7pm  in  the  Music  Room. 

Advent  Service  - Tue.  Dec.  5 from  7:30-8:30pm  in  the  Music  Room. 

A Festive  Eve  - Wed.  Dec.  6 from  6-7:30pm  in  the  Great  Hall.  Children,  families 
and  guests  welcome. 

Sunday  Concert  - The  Amici  Chamber  Ensemble  performs  on  Sun.  Dec.  10  at 
3pm  in  the  Great  Hall. 

Annual  Hart  House  Christmas  Buffet  - Week  of  December  18-22.  Call  978-2444 
to  book. 

One-Act  Play  Writing  Contest  - Submissions  will  be  accepted  at  the  Hall  Porters' 
Desk  from  Dec.  1,  2000  to  Mar.  1,  2001 . Call  978-6315  for  details. 
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Call  978-8398 

The  Justina  M.  Barnicke  Gallery  - West  Gallery:  Howard  Gerry,  'After  The  Fair, 
photographic  works  1994-1998.  East  Gallery:  Sadko  Hadzlhasanovlc, 

'Wallpapers  - Greatest  Hilz".  Runs  to  Dec.  14. 

Arbor  Room  - Maggie  MacDonald  'Open  Letter  in  a Private  Language*.  Runs  to 
Dec.  16. 

Hart  House  Art  Competition  - Pick  up  entry  forms  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk.  First 
prize  $400,  second  prize  $300,  third  prize  $150.  Submission  dates  are  March  1, 

2,  and  3,  2001. 

LIBRARY  Call  978-5362 

Writuals  Literary  Pub  - Open  Stage!  Come  out  and  read!  Wed.  Nov.  29  from 
8:30-1 1pm  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Coll  978-5362  for  more  information.  Free. 

Licensed.  No  Cover. 

The  Nineteenth  Annual  Hart  House  Literary  Contest  open  to  students  and  senior 
members  of  Hart  House.  Deadline  is  midnight.  Sun.  Jan.  14,  2001 . Rules  and  • 
entry  forms  available  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk. 

MUSIC  Call  978-2452  - All  concerts  are  FREEI  * 

Jazz  at  Oscars  - The  Hart  House  Jazz  Ensemble,  Fri.  Dec.  1 at  8:30pm  in  the  ? 

Arbor  Room.  Licensed.  No  cover.  Call  978-5362  for  more  info  or  visit  our  website  . 

at  www.utoronto.ca/harthouse  ST 

Open  Stage  with  host,  Philomene  Hoffman,  Thurs.  Nov.  30  from  8-1 1pm  in  the  i 
Arbor  Room.  Sign  up  at  7:30pm.  Come  out  and  play!  Questions?  Call  978-5362.  gi 
Licensed.  No  cover.  ^ 

CLUBS  A COMMITTEES  - Call  978-2452  £ 

Drama  - Auditions  for  'The  Cherry  Orchard',  to  be  performed  at  the  Hart  House  ^ 

Theatre  in  March,  2001,  will  held  on  Fri.  Dec.  1 from  4-8pm  and  on  Sat.  Dec.  2 • 

from  1 1 am  to  5pm,  both  in  the  Committees'  Room.  Sign  up  at  the  Hall  Porters'  5 
Desk  prior  to  auditions.  Call  978-6315  for  more  information.  “ 

Auditions  for  'A  Clockwork  Gorbochev',  to  be  performed  at  the  Hart  House  Theatre 
Jan.  24-27,  2001,  will  be  held  on  Wed.  Nov.  22  from  6-9pm  and  on  Thurs.  ™ 

Nov.  23  from  6-9pm,  both  in  Record  Room  B.  Sign  up  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk  y 

prior  to  auditions.  Call  978-6315  for  more  information.  2L 

ATHLETICS  -CALL  978-2447  £ 

Winter-Spring  Athletics  Guide  will  be  available  by  mid-December  at  the  Membership 
Services  Office,  Athletics  Desk  and  Hall  Poders'  Desk  and  also  at  the  Hart  House  • 
Website:  www.utoronto.ca/harthouse 
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joyously  independent 


To  celebrate 

The  University  of  Toronto's 
new  partnership  with 
McClelland  & Stewart  we  are 
offering  two  great  titles  at  a 
40%  discount 


THE 

CANADIAN 

ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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f svLV. 
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The  World  Encyclopedia  of  Christmas 
Gerry  Bowler 

Now:  $30.00 

(regularly  priced  at  $50.00) 


The  Canadian  Encyclopedia 
James  Marsh  (Editor) 

Now:  $38.99 

(regularly  priced  at  $64.99) 


The  University  of  Toronto  Bookstore 

214  College  St.,  Toronto  Ontario  M5T  3AI 
General  Information:  978-7907 
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Environment 


On  Thin  Ice 

Hudson  Bay  polar  bears  are  “canaries  in  coal  mine” for  global  climate  change , researcher  warns 

By  Michah  Rynor 


Harsh  Hudson  winters  extend  an  icy  vernal  presence 
Will  it  ever  end? 

Moosonee  to  Coral  Harbour  subtends  a vast  glacial  blanket 
How  can  it  end? 

IMAGES  OF  OUR  NORTH  AS  A VAST  EXPANSE  OF  SNOW, 
cold  and  ice  have  been  part  of  the  Canadian  identity  for 
generations.  This  excerpt  from  a poem  written  by  Professor 
William  Gough  of  the  environmental  science  department  at 
Scarborough  both  affirms  this  image  — and  mourns  its  passing. 

According  to  Gough,  much  of  Canada’s  icy  foundation, 
particularly  in  the  Hudson  Bay  area,  is  melting  due  to  the 
greenhouse  gases  that  we  pump  into  the  atmosphere. 

Having  spent  the  last  six  years  evaluating  the  temperature  and 
ice  coverage  of  the  bay  (using  the  records  of  the  Canadian 
Climate  Centre  from  1900  to  2000),  his  statistical  crystal  ball 
foresees  an  extremely  damaged  region  in  a few  short  decades.  And 
this  bodes  ill  for  another  great  Canadian  symbol  — the  polar  bear. 

This  massive  area  of  water,  home  to  thousands  of  the  bears, 
has  traditionally  been  covered  in  thick  ice  from  November  to 
June,  a time  when  the  hungry  giants  plod  onto  the  ice  floes  in 
search  of  newly  born  seal  pups.  These  plump  pups  allow  the 
bears  to  store  enough  energy  to  make  it  through  the  much 
leaner  summer  days  on  land. 

“The  length  of  time  polar  bears  are  able  to  spend  on  the  ice 
is  crucial,”  says  Gough,  “because  the  weight  they  gain  during 
this  period  determines  their  survival  rates  and  the  number  of 
cubs  they’ll  raise.” 

But  time  is  fast  running  out  for  the  polar  bear. 

“Projections  for  the  bay  area  reveal  that  the  seasonal  cycle  of 
ice  will  probably  disappear  by  2040  due  to  rising  temperatures,” 
says  Gough.  “Once  that  happens  it’s  curtains  for  the  bears.” 
Gough  picked  the  bay  as  his  laboratory  because  it  harbours 


the  most  southerly  polar  bear  population  in  the  world.  This 
gives  them  the  unfortunate  distinction  of  being  the  first  polar 
bears  anywhere  that  will  be  affected  by  the  disappearance  of  ice. 

If  ice  doesn’t  form  on  the  bay,  the  bear’s  hunting  season  would 
be  shortened  dramatically  and  they  will  probably  starve  as  a 
result,  Gough  fears. 


He  views  these  bears  as  miners  view  canaries  in  a coal  mine. 
If  the  bears  are  in  danger  then  so  are  we.  “They’re  especially 
susceptible  to  climatic  change  so  what  affects  them  hurts  all 
animals  in  the  food  chain.” 

With  temperatures  already  rising  in  the  area,  there  is  growing 
evidence  of  strange  behaviour  in  the  Hudson  Bay  bears  with 
eyewitness  accounts  of  caribou  being  stalked  and  adult  seals 
being  attacked  on  land. 

And  they’re  looking  at  humans  as  a potential  food  source  too, 
says  Gough.  “There  has  been  a dramatic  increase  in  bear  and 


human  confrontations  over  the  past  few  years.  Just  recently,  a 
woman  north  of  Churchill  was  devoured  and  we  re  seeing  more 
and  more  bears  in  garbage  dumps  close  to  towns.” 

Gough  and  his  fellow  scientists  are  constantly  fighting  the 
dangerous  misconception  that  climate  change  will  be  benefi- 
cial to  human  populations  by  introducing  an  era  of  warmer 
winters  and  increased  acreage  for  farmers.  An  exasperated 
Gough  finds  this  thinking  extremely  shortsighted,  especially 
since  many  human  communities  around  the  bay  will  have  to 
be  evacuated  due  to  a lack  of  frozen  permafrost  supporting 
homes  and  businesses. 

‘It  won’t  be  just  bears  losing  their  homes,”  he  warns. 

On  Nov.  14,  UN  Secretary  General  Kofi  Annan  spoke  to 
10,000  delegates  from  around  the  world  at  a conference  on 
global  warming  in  The  Hague.  “The  situation  for  us  is  enor- 
mous,” he  said.  “If  we  are  to  bring  greenhouse  gas  emissions 
down  to  a sustainable  level,  we  need  to  make  radical  changes  in 
the  world  economy  and  in  the  way  we  live.” 

Another  speaker,  Dr.  Robert  Watson,  chair  of  the  intergov- 
ernmental panel  on  climate  change,  says  the  surface  temperature 
of  the  earth  is  at  its  highest  level  in  1,000  years. 

When  trying  to  explain  the  very  real  dangers  of  climatic 
change,  Gough  often  refers  to  the  book  Storm  Warning  by  Lydia 
Dotto.  Dotto  writes  that  the  whole  greenhouse  gas  issue  has 
been  framed  as  if  it  were  a court  case  where  the  scientists  must 
prove  their  theories  beyond  a reasonable  doubt. 

“But  this  isn’t  the  way  we  should  be  looking  at  things,”  argues 
Gough,  “because  by  the  time  we  do  have  absolute  proof  it  will 
be  too  late.” 

Gough  publishes  his  own  findings  in  the  journal  Arctic  this 
June  but  whether  or  not  he  is  right  beyond  a reasonable  doubt 
remains  to  be  seen. 

“I’ll  have  to  wait  another  40  years,”  he  says. 
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Give  us  your  itinerary  and  let  us  to  the  search  for  you! 
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Reel  Life 

A student film  project  takes  a behind-the-scenes  look  at  the  first-year  experience 

BY JUDY  NOORDERMEER 


Exam  jitters,  homesickness,  parties 

and  pub  crawls  are  not  the  usual  sub- 
ject matter  of  recruitment  videos  but 
a unique  student  film  project  under  way  on 
campus  is  shining  a spotlight  on  these  some- 
times untold  stories. 

Led  by  Innis  College  cinema 
studies  student  Brett  Hendrie, 
a team  of  25  student  volunteers 
is  setting  out  this  year  to  pro- 
duce Frosh  Forward , a feature- 
length  film  chronicling  the  real 
life  highs  and  lows  of  nine 
first-year  students  at  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

“This  film  is  saying,  This  is 
what  it’s  really  like  for  these 
nine  people.  It’s  not  glossed 
over,”  says  Hendrie,  who 
describes  the  film’s  concept  as  a 
mix  of  the  popular  Survivor, 

Real  World  and  Big  Brother 
television  series  with  a U ofT 
twist  thrown  in. 

More  than  450  first-year 
students  applied  to  participate 
after  reading  about  the  project 
in  their  orientation  kits  this 
summer.  The  response  was 
“way  more”  than  expected,  says 
Hendrie,  whose  job  it  was  to 
whittle  down  the  applications 
to  a group  of  nine  students 
who  represent  a blend  of  genders,  faith  and 
ethnic  backgrounds  and  big  city  versus  small 
town  roots. 

The  volunteer  team  is  following  the  stu- 
dents over  the  course  of  the  year  — filming 
them  as  they  talk  about  school,  their  friends, 
relationships,  leaving  home  and  making  the 
adjustment  to  living  on  their  own  in  a big 
city.  Skating  rinks,  soccer  fields,  residence 
rooms,  dining  halls  and  pub  crawls  provide 
the  interview  venues. 

Being  on  camera  is  a disarming  experience 
for  Trinity  College  student  Mark  Freeman, 
one  of  those  being  profiled.  “I  find  doing  the 
interviews  therapeutic,”  he  says.  “My  parents 


will  definitely  see  sides  of  me  that  they’ve 
never  seen  before.  I don’t  have  the  guts  to  tell 
them,  so  they  may  as  well  see  it.” 

The  camera  feels  so  “intimate  and  small 
that  you  don’t  think  about  it,”  Freeman  adds. 


He  guesses  he  wouldn’t  be  so  open  if  he  was 
speaking  in  front  of  an  auditorium  of  people. 

But  like  Hendrie,  the  students  want  to 
offer  an  honest  portrayal  of  the  ups  and 
downs  of  their  year. 

“If  you’re  coming  to  the  University  of 
Toronto,  it’s  so  big,”  says  McCluskey.  “I  want 
new  students  to  feel  maybe  not  so  intimidat- 
ed. It’s  so  easy  to  feel  like  that ...  to  feel  like 
you’re  really  lost.” 

The  three  years  he  served  on  the  Innis 
College  student  council  gave  Hendrie  the 
motivation  to  initiate  Frosh  Forward. 

“It  grew  out  of  a need  to  do  a film  about 
frosh  week.  There’s  so  many  stories  there,  so 


many  great  visuals,”  he  says.  “But  then  I 
realized  it’s  actually  the  whole  first-year 
experience  that’s  key. 

“First  year  is  this  amazing  time  of  develop- 
ment where  students  bring  anxieties  and 


channel  them  into  different  things  — into 
their  academics,  into  relationships,  into  how 
they  live  in  residence  and  how  they  get  along,  or 
don’t  get  along,  with  their  parents,”  he  explains. 
“I  want  to  focus  on  that  time  of  change.” 

The  goal  is  to  help  ease  the  transition  into 
university  for  future  students  by  telling 
strong,  personal  stories. 

“My  hope  is  that  by  focusing  on  students 
individually,  everybody  is  going  to  find  some- 
thing that  they  can  relate  to,”  says  Hendrie. 
He  describes  film  as  a universal  language  that 
“communicates  emotions,  thoughts  and  ideas 
better  than  any  other  medium  can.” 

Frosh  Forward  is  meeting  with  strong 


support  on  campus.  Ten  sponsors,  including 
Student  Affairs,  the  office  of  the  vice-provost 
(students),  Hart  House  film  board  and 
numerous  alumni  associations,  have  already 
jumped  on  board  to  offer  more  than  120,000  in 
funding  for  the  mammoth  project. 

Student  Affairs  director 
Susan  Addario  sees  the  film  as 
a valuable  tool  in  preparing 
new  students  for  the  life  they 
will  lead  on  campus. 

“One  of  the  most  difficult 
things  to  explain  to  students 
who  are  coming  to  the  univer- 
sity is  the  transition  process  to 
university  fife  — being  in  a 
different  social  setting,  having 
more  independence  around 
work  load,”  she  says.  “We  also 
know  that  there  is  a lot  of 
anxiety  that  arises  once  stu- 
dents are  here  and  they  hit 
bumps  in  the  road.  Brett’s  pro- 
ject will  make  that  stuff  visible 
to  students  ahead  of  time  and 
give  them  a sense  of  what  success 
strategies  other  students  use.” 
Hendrie  insists  his  goal  is 
not  to  produce  a promotional 
video,  however.  “I’m  a firm  believ- 
er in  university  education  as  a time 
to  develop  modes  of  critical 
thought.  Even  if  things  fell  apart 
for  a student,  they  are  better  off  for  it  at  the  end  of 
first  year.”  Then,  with  a nod  to  Nietschze,  he  adds: 
“Whatever  doesn’t  kill  you,  makes  you  stronger.” 
Hendrie  and  his  film  volunteers  will  follow 
his  student  subjects  through  final  exams  in 
May  and  expect  to  collect  more  than  200 
hours  of  film;  they  already  have  30  hours. 
They’ll  spend  the  summer  editing  the 
footage  into  the  final  two-hour  Frosh 
Forward  product.  The  film  will  be  screened  at 
Innis  College  Town  Hall  and  Hart  House 
Theatre  next  fall.  Student  Affairs  also  hopes 
to  post  parts  of  it  on  its  Web  site. 

Updates  on  Frosh  Forward  can  be  found  on 
their  web  site  www.froshforwardfilm.com. 


History  Chair  Focuses  on  Canada’s  Storied  Past 


BY JAMIE  HARRISON 

Don’t  blame  the  average 
Joe  for  thinking  that  Canadian 
history  is,  well,  a tad  dull.  But  listen 
to  the  tales  of  our  immigrant  past, 
the  heroics  of  Vimy  Ridge,  the 
despair  of  the  Depression  years  or 
the  cultural  upheaval  of  the  Silent 
Revolution  and  you  have  a history 
that  is  well  worth  the  telling. 

Now,  a $l-million  donation  to 
the  University  of  Toronto  will 
create  one  of  Canada’s  first  chairs 
focused  exclusively  on  our  nation’s 
storied  past. 

The  gift,  from  alumnus  Ira 
Gluskin  and  his  wife  Maxine 
Granovsky-Gluskin,  will  create  the 
May  Gluskin  Chair  in  Canadian 
History,  named  for  Ira  Gluskin’s 
late  mother.  The  SI -million  gift 
was  matched  by  the  university,  cre- 
ating a $2-million  endowed  chair. 

The  Gluskin  chair  will  enhance 
the  teaching  of  the  nation’s  history  at 
the  university  and  hire  a new  tenure- 
stream  assistant  professor.  The  chair 
is  part  of  the  university’s  Endowment 
for  Canadian  Scholarship  program, 


a S13-million  project  funding  five 
chairs  in  Canadian  studies  in  the 
departments  of  history,  political  sci- 
ence, French  (Quebec  studies),  fine 
art  and  English.  The  chair  holder 
will  be  named  in  2001. 

Professor  Carl  Amrhein, 
dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science,  said  the 
Gluskin  chair  will  lead  to  a 
greater  focus  on  the  study  of 
Canadian  history,  attracting  top- 
rate  historians  and  experts  to  the 
faculty.  “By  endowing  this  chair,  the 


Professor  Michael  Marrus 

has  been  named  the  inaugural 
holder  of  the  university’s  chair  ded- 
icated to  the  study  of  the  Holocaust. 

Marrus  is  the  dean  of  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies,  an  interna- 
tionally recognized  historian  and 
member  of  the  Catholic-Jewish  his- 
torical commission  to  examine  the 
Second  World  War  role  of  the 
Vatican.  He  will  hold  the 
Chancellor  Rose  and  Ray  Wolfe 


Gluskins  are  enabling  the  faculty 
and  the  University  of  Toronto  to 
maintain  and  enhance  its  position 
as  the  premier  resource  for  the 
study  of  Canadian  history  in  the 


world,”  Amrhein  said.  “We  are 
extremely  proud  that  one  of  our 
alumni  has  chosen  to  make  such  a 
generous  gift.” 


Chair  in  Holocaust  Studies  at  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

A specialist  in  modern  European 
history,  he  expects  to  lead  the  acad- 
emic study  of  the  Holocaust,  which 
resulted  in  the  persecution  and 
murder  of  millions  of  European 
Jews  during  the  Second  World  War. 

Established  in  May  by 

Chancellor  Emeritus  Rose  Wolfe, 
the  chair  will  provide  a critical  link 
between  the  university  and 


“We  wanted  this  chair  to  repre- 
sent two  things,”  Gluskin  said. 
“The  first  is  the  study  of  what  has 
historically  made  this  nation 
unique  in  the  world  and  the  envy  of 
so  many  other  nations  — 
from  the  way  that  we  handle 
our  disputes  to  how  we  treat 
the  members  of  our  society. 
The  other  important  factor 
is  that  the  naming  honours  my 
mother,  May,  who,  as  a librarian,  had 
a love  of  literature  and  Canadian  his- 
tory. She  was  a very  proud  Canadian 


Holocaust  studies  taking  place  at 
other  research  universities  around 
the  world,  working  with  institutions 
such  as  the  United  States  Holocaust 
Memorial  Museum  in  Washington, 
D.C.  The  chair  will  also  engage 
related  academic  work  at  the 
Faculty  of  Law  and  the  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  of 
the  University  of  Toronto. 

In  January,  Marrus  will  be  a 
speaker  at  the  Holocaust  studies 


who  would  have  loved  the  fact  that 
her  family  has  been  instrumental  in 
forming  a chair  in  Canadian  history.” 
A 1964  University  College  bache- 
lor of  commerce  graduate,  Gluskin  is 
president  and  chief  investment  offi- 
cer of  Gluskin  Sheff  8c  Associates 
Inc.,  an  investment  management 
company  he  co-founded  in  1984.  In 
1999  Granovsky-Gluskin  helped 
fund  the  Refugee  Fellowship  Fund 
at  Massey  College  to  aid  graduate 
students  who  have  escaped  political 
oppression  in  their  homelands. 


conference  at  the  Munk  Centre 
for  International  Studies  at 
Trinity  College.  Entitled  The 
Holocaust  in  the  Courtroom: 
Historical  Reflections  on  the 
Irving  Trial,  the  conference  will 
bring  together  expert  witnesses 
and  other  participants  who  testi- 
fied on  behalf  of  Professor 
Deborah  Lipstadt  in  the  libel  trial 
launched  in  England  last  year  by 
David  Irving. 


thecampaign 


Marrus  Named  to  Holocaust  Chair 
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$1.5M  sought  for  Graduate  House 

At  the  Nov.  20  meeting  of  Business  Board,  members  approved 
an  additional  $1,555  million  for  Graduate  House.  In  March,  the  universi- 
ty fired  contractor  Axor  Group  Inc.  for  the  much  delayed  new  graduate 
residence  and  hired  new  contractor  BFC  Buildings  to  complete  the 
construction  of  the  project  for  Sept.  1.  However,  a number  of  items  have  con- 
tributed to  greater  expense  than  originally  forecast  including  interest  costs 
($469,000),  extra  contract  amounts  ($414,000),  site  and  co-ordination 
changes  ($244,000),  additional  costs  due  to  owner  requests  ($158,000),  extra 
fees  to  oversee  additional  work  ($190,000)  and  added  furniture  ($80,000). 

Innovations  Foundation  has  banner  year 

With  a new  president  and  strategic  plan,  the  first  full  year  of 

operation  for  the  Innovations  Foundation  proved  to  be  outstanding. 
Invention  disclosures  doubled  over  the  course  of  the  year  — many  of  these 
from  the  physical  sciences  and  information  technology  sectors  — and  rev- 
enues increased  46  per  cent  from  the  previous  year  ($1,446,747  in  1999- 
2000  versus  $986,191  in  1998-1999).  In  the  third  and  fourth  quarters,  roy- 
alty and  licence  revenues  nearly  doubled.  Several  of  the  university  s spin-off 
companies  did  quite  well  and  the  foundation  experienced  its  first  e-com- 
merce  business  and  first  sale  of  equity.  While  the  Innovations  Foundation 
incurred  a loss  of  $242,037  this  past  year,  it  is  far  better  than  the  $656,164 
suffered  the  year  before. 

New  residences  for  summer  of 2003 

Business  Board  backed  recommendations  from  the  Nov.  16 

meeting  of  Academic  Board  to  build  two  new  undergraduate  residences 
for  New  College  and  U of  T at  Mississauga.  New  College  s 288-bed  under- 
graduate residence  is  estimated  to  cost  $22.4  million  and  will  be  designed  in 
a dormitory  style  with  224  single  bedrooms,  28  doubles  and  eight  don  and 
co-ordinator  suites.  At  U of  T at  Mississauga,  the  new  residence  will  cost  an 
estimated  $14.1  million  and  will  provide  space  for  200  students.  The  plans 
include  48  four-bedroom  suites  and  four  two-bedroom  units  for  dons.  The 
board  also  agreed  to  spend  up  to  $1.2  million  for  design  and  site  development 
work  for  the  estimated  $13.7  million  U ofT  at  Scarborough  residence.  That 
facility  will  provide  room  for  203  students  in  49  four-bedroom  units  with 
five  one-bedroom  suites  for  dons.  The  target  completion  date  for  the  three 
residences  is  the  summer  of  2003. 

Compiled  by  Janet  Wong 


(«8>The  Japan  Foundation 


Book  Launch  and  Panel  Discussion  of 
The  60th  Anniversary  Edition  of 
E.  Herbert  Norman’s  Japans  Emergence 
as  a Modem  State:  Political  and  Economic 
Problems  of  the  Meiji  Period 

“As  provocative  a touchstone  as  we  will  ever  have  for  understanding 
the  early  encounter  of  Western  historians  with  Japans  emergence  as  a 
modem  state.  ” 

John  W.  Dower,  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  author  of  Embracing 
Defeat:  Japan  in  the  Wake  of  World  War  II 

“I  know  of  no  more  recent  study  that  better  relates  how  the  enlightened 
absolutism  of  the  Meiji  government  resulted  in  the  suppression  of 
popular freedom  and  the  rise  of  militarism.  Nor  do  I know  of  any 
other  scholar  who  has  told  this  story  as  eloquently  as  Norman  has.  ” 
Roger  Bowen,  author  of  Innocence  Is  Not  Enough:  The  Life  and 
Death  of  Herbert  Norman 

Panel  Discussion  Participants: 

Lawrence  T.  Woods-Associate  Professor,  International  Studies 
Program,  University  of  Northern  British  Columbia,  Editor  of 
the  60th  Edition  of  Japans  Emergence  as  a Modem  State. 

Bob  Tadashi  Wakabayashi-Professor,  York  University  Faculty  of 
Arts,  Department  of  History 

Reg  Whitaker-Professor,  York  University  Faculty  of  Social 
Science,  Department  of  Political  Science 

Monday,  December  4, 2000,  7:00  - 9:00  PM 
The  Japan  Foundation  Toronto 
131  Bloor  Street  West,  2nd  Floor 
To  Register:  (416)  966-1600  x400 
OR  svanderstoep@jftor.org 
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Animals  Control  Own 
Population:  Study 


BY  JANET  WONG 

ZOOLOGISTS  FROM  THE  UNI- 
versity  of  Toronto  have  cracked 
the  ecological  puzzle  of  how  animals 
— in  this  case  the  arctic  ground 
squirrel  — manage  to  control  their 
own  populations  in  Canada’s  northern 
boreal  forest. 

Professor  Rudy  Boonstra  of  zool- 
ogy in  the  Division  of  Life  Sciences 
at  U of  T at  Scarborough  and  his 
grad  student  Tim  Karels,  who  con- 
ducted the  research  as  part  of  his 
PhD  thesis,  have  found  that  when 
arctic  ground  squirrel  populations 
reached  the  maximum  limit  the 
environment  could  support,  the 
females  severely  reduced  reproduc- 
tion and  most  of  the  squirrels  died 
over  the  winter  during  hibernation, 
thus  controlling  the  population. 

“No  population  of  organisms 
increases  without  limit.  The  central 
question  in  population  ecology  is  what 
regulates  their  numbers.  And  the 
answer  often  is:  the  actions  of  the 
populations  themselves,”  Boonstra  said. 

“The  populations  themselves  are 
critical  to  preventing  unlimited 
growth.  There  are  obviously  other 
processes  going  on  — predators  and 
things  like  that  — but  the  regulation 
that  occurs  in  arctic  ground  squirrels 
is  mainly  dictated  by  the  number  of 
fellow  squirrels  that  are  around  it.” 
Karels,  the  lead  author  on  the 
paper,  said  animals  are  able  to 
change  their  reproductive  output 
dependingoncertain  environmental 
conditions,  and  one  of  those  envi- 
ronmental conditions  is  population 
density. 

“So  if  you  have  lots  of  neighbours 
and  you’re  competing  for  the  same 
food,  it  can  lower  reproduction.  And 
that’s  what  we  saw.  At  very  high 
population  densities,  female  ground 
squirrels  basically  shut  down  their 


reproduction,  and  that  was  done  in 
order  to  sustain  their  own  survival. 
When  conditions  were  better,  they 
would  start  reproducing  again.” 

The  arctic  ground  squirrel  lives  in 
the  tundra,  alpine  and  forested 
regions  of  the  Northwest  Territories, 
Yukon  and  Alaska  and  hibernates 
over  winter.  Karels  conducted  the 
research  between  the  spring  of  1996 
and  spring  of  1998  at  the  Arctic 
Institute  Base  at  Kluane  Lake,  about 
200  km  west  of  Whitehorse. 

Karels  and  Boonstra  examined 
groups  of  arctic  ground  squirrels 
living  under  certain  conditions.  One 
group  was  protected  from  predators 
via  an  electric  fence,  another  was  pro- 
vided with  food  in  the  form  of  rabbit 
pellets,  a third  group  was  both  pro- 
tected from  predators  and  given  food 
and  the  last  served  as  the  control 
group.  In  the  spring  of  1996,  the  food 
and  protection  were  cut  off  to  see  how 
the  squirrel  populations  from  these 
experimental  groups  would  respond. 

“In  high  density  populations  — 
which  resulted  when  the  squirrels 
had  both  protection  and  food  — the 
first  thing  we  noticed  is  that  females 
stopped  reproducing.  They  got  preg- 
nant but  terminated  reproduction 
somewhere  between  pregnancy  and 
when  the  babies  should  have 
appeared  above  ground  after 
weaning,”  Karels  said. 

The  researchers  believe  the  female 
squirrels  shut  down  reproduction  in 
order  to  increase  their  own  chance  of 
survival.  The  cost  of  reproduction  is 
extraordinarily  high,  they  said,  since 
the  squirrel  must  provide  nutrients 
for  itself  as  well  as  a litter.  Without 
food  provided  by  the  researchers,  the 
squirrels  had  to  forage  as  they  would 
in  their  natural  habitat. 

The  Natural  Sciences  and 
Engineering  Research  Council  of 
Canada  funded  the  study. 


eating  Shakespeare 
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Zyvatkauskas 


A great  gift  for 
gourmets  and 
gourmands 


“From  sops  and  sallets  to  march- 
pane  and  mackrons,  this  utterly 
fascinating  book  offers  a delight- 
ful feast  of  Elizabethan  language, 
lore  and  lunch  ideas.  Ever  since  it 
came  into  my  hands,  I have 
wanted  to  do  ‘nothing  but  sit  and 
sit,  and  eat  and  eat’  - and  read 
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Woodsworth  College 
SPECIAL  BOOK  SALE 
December  6 & 7 

Don't  miss  this  wide  selection  of  new  books 
donated  by  Oxford  University  Press,  plus 
some  best-sellers  from  McClelland  & 
Stewart  - all  at  amazing  prices.  What's 
more,  we  are  holding  a silent  auction 
for  an  autographed  copy  of 
Harry  Potter  and  the 
Goblet  of  Fire,  courtesy  of 
Raincoast  Books.  Proceeds  to 
the  Woodsworth  College  Single 
Parents'  Support  Group. 


Information  ★ 416-978-4197 


What’s  New  At  The 
University  of  Toronto 
Computer  Shop 

just  in  time  for 
Christmas 

Purchase  an  Ericsson  A1228d 
Digital  Pay  As  You  Go  phone  for 
$99.99  and  receive  a total  of  300  airtime 
minutes  after  mail-in  rebates*. 

*Mail-in  offer  expires  December  31 , 2000,  and  purchase 
must  be  activated  prior  to  promotion  dosing. 


IHo ma 

Free  Installation  & first  month  Free 
Starter  kit  in  stock  - $34.95 


* 


We  carry  a wide  variety  of  in  stock  Sony 
consumer  products  and  if  we  don’t  have 
it  we  can  special  order  it. 


The  New 
G4  Cube 


450MHz,  64MB,  20GB,  10/100BT,  DVD,  56K 

**  With  17”  Apple  Studio  Display  ** 
$2,999.00 

| Bring  in  this  Ad  and  choose  a Free  DVD  movie  | 
from  our  selection  of  in  stock  DVDs. 

(or  just  add  the  title  you  want  to  your  P.O.) 

(offer  expires  12/24/00) 


Epson  440 

Now  Only 

$69.00 

(refurbished  printer) 

720  x 720  dpi  Photo  Quality  colour  and  laser 
sharp  black  text.  Fast  print  speeds: 

4 ppm  black,  2.5  ppm  colour. 

Ultra  small  ink  droplets  for  amazing  detail 

University  of  Toronto 
Computer  Shop 

Koffler  Student  Centre,  214  College  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario 
M5T  3A1 

Tel:  (416)  978-7947  Fax:  (416)  978-7968  

V Hrs:  Mon. -Fri.  9-6;  Sat.  10-5;  Sun.  12-5  computer- 
Visit  our  Web  Site  at  . chnp  ^l 

www.campuscomputershop.com  ^ 

Apple,  the  Apple  logo,  Powerbook,  Macintosh,  iBook,  iMac,  Studio  Display  and  G4  are  registered  trademarks  of  Apple  Computer  Inc. 
PowerPC.  ThinkPad  are  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation,  used  under  license  therefrom.  All  products  are 
subject  to  availability.  Pricing  valid  for  members  of  the  academic  community  only! 
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Wednesday,  Dec.  6th 
6 - 7:30  pm 
The  Great  Hall, 
Hart  House 

A celebration  of  the  season 
Festive  food,  fun  & music 

Gerry  Bowler  will  read  from  his 
new  book  “The  World 
Encyclopedia  of  Christmas” 

A selection  of  children's  books 
will  be  available  for  sale. 

A magnificent  30'  tree 

Children,  families  & k-jL 
guests  welcome 

Presented  in  conjunction  with 
the  1)  of  T Bookstore. 

r Hamkkak 

Tuesday,  December  5th 
5:30  - 7 pm  - Music  Room 
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Tuesday,  December  5th 
7:30  - 8:30  pm  - Music  Room 
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Spotlight  on  Research 

Natural  Phenomena 


Nature  cleans  up 
human-made  waste 

A U of  T researcher  has  found  a 
polar  lake  in  the  Arctic  to  have  sig- 
nificantly recovered  despite  decades 
of  sewage  dumping,  proving  that 
if  given  a chance,  nature  can  help 
people  clean  up  their  act. 

Professor  Marianne  Douglas  of 
geology  and  her  co-investigator, 
Professor  John  Smol  of  Queen’s 
University,  analysed  clusters  of  algae 
or  diatoms  and  water  samples  taken 
from  Meretta  Lake  at  Resolute  Bay, 
Nunavut,  to  determine  the  lake’s 
water  quality.  “We  were  pleased  to 
see  the  quickness  of  the  lake’s 
recovery  and  found  the  use  of  the 
diatoms  to  be  very  effective  bio- 
monitors of  the  lake’s  conditions,” 
she  said.  From  1949  to  1998,  a 
Canadian  Department  of  Transport 
base  and  other  facilities  dumped 
sewage  into  the  lake.  At  its  peak  in  the 
early  1970s,  the  base  supported  a pop- 
ulation of  approximately  200  but  has 
declined  to  65  today.  No  waste  has 
been  dumped  in  the  lake  since  1998. 

The  researchers  took  water  sam- 
ples from  Meretta  Lake  and  three 
ponds  that  feed  into  it  to  examine  the 
phosphorus  levels  — a component  of 
raw  sewage  and  a nutrient  that  spurs 
algae  growth  — and  compared  their 


results  with  data  from  an  earlier 
1970s  study  done  during  the  peak 
of  activity  at  the  base.  They  found 
that  the  phosphorus  levels  have  de- 
clined sharply  since  1972,  which  is  in 
keeping  with  the  decreased  popula- 
tion of  the  military  base.  They  also 
noted  that  certain  species  of  algae 
thrived  when  there  were  high  con- 
centrations of  phosphorus  in  the  lake 
due  to  sewage  dumping. 

The  researchers  examined  sedi- 
ment from  the  lake  for  different 
species  of  algae  or  diatoms  to  get  a 
snapshot  of  the  lake’s  contamina- 
tion levels  at  different  time  periods. 
These  diatoms  tracked  the  increase 
in  nutrient  levels  accurately  and  can 
be  used  as  effective  paleoecological 
tools  in  future  research.  ‘We  are 
eager  to  test  the  method  on  sites 
where  archeologists  suspect  past 
communities  of  northern  peoples 
camped  1,000  years  ago,”  said  Douglas. 
“Diatoms  will  be  important  indicators 
in  tracking  these  past  populations.” 

Sue  Toye 

Tackling  seasonal 
depression  in  Canada 

Grey  mornings,  bone-chilling  days 
and  long  dark  nights  — Canadian 
winters  can  wear  on  even  the  most 
cheerful  of  souls.  But  for  some  the 
cold  months  bring  disabling  depres- 
sion and  a new  national  study  is 
looking  for  the  best  way  to  treat  this 
distinctly  northern  affliction. 

The  CAN-SAD  study  will  test 
the  effectiveness  of  different  types 
and  combinations  of  anti-depres- 
sants and  fluorescent  light  therapy  in 
patients  with  seasonal  depression, 
also  known  as  seasonal  affective 
disorder  (SAD).  Right  now  there  is 
little  scientific  evidence  on  which 
treatment  is  most  effective  for  the 


disorder,  said  Professor  Anthony 
Levitt  of  psychiatry  and  Sunnybrook 
and  Women’s  College  Health 
Sciences  Centre. 

There  is  frequendy  a misunder- 
standing about  seasonal  depression 
among  some  physicians  and  the 
general  public,  Levitt  said,  one  of 
Five  researchers  across  Canada 
involved  in  the  CAN-SAD  study. 
“People  always  talk  about  seasonal 
depression  in  a kind  of  folksy,  al- 
most comical  way.  We  talk  about  the 
winter  blahs,  but  the  truth  is  the 
people  who  really  have  seasonal  de- 
pression suffer  considerably  and  for 
these  people  it’s  definitely  not  com- 
ical.” In  his  recent  survey  of  the  gen- 
eral population  in  Toronto,  Levitt 
found  about  three  per  cent  of  people 
have  seasonal  depression,  a higher 
percentage  than  other  well-researched 
diseases  such  as  schizophrenia  and 
obsessive  compulsive  disorder. 

Another  issue  with  SAD,  Levitt 
said,  is  that  people  with  the  condition 
know  they  will  feel  better  when  the 
weather  changes  so  they  often  do 
not  seek  treatment.  The  more  than 
600,000  Canadians  who  suffer  from 
SAD  each  year  may  experience 
fatigue,  overeating,  oversleeping,  loss 
of  interest  in  life  and  even  thoughts 
of  suicide.  “For  several  months  of 
the  year  these  people  are  dysfunc- 
tional — they  can  only  function  for 
50  per  cent  of  the  year  and  that’s 
unacceptable  to  most  people.” 

Levitt’s  interest  in  seasonal  de- 
pression started  as  an  effort  to  refute 
its  existence  — a pursuit  he  soon 
abandoned.  “I’ve  given  up  the  search 
to  disprove  it  since  I have  come  to  see 
how  common  and  disabling  SAD 
is.  Now  I’m  looking  at  ways  of 
making  it  better.” 

Megan  Easton 
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MIKE  ANDRECHUK 


Commentary 


Engineering  Democracy 

Bad  ballot  design  could  change  the  course  of  American  history 

By  Kim  Vicente 


I WORK  IN  A LITTLE-KNOWN 
discipline  called  cognitive  engi- 
neering. When  I tell  people  about 
my  profession,  I usually  receive  a per- 
plexed look.  To  most  people,  cognitive 
engineering  is  an  oxymoron.  Integrating 
the  psychological  and  the  technological 
just  doesn’t  seem  like  a natural  thing  to 
do,  people  say.  I usually  reply  that  this  is 
precisely  why  so  many  products  and 
systems  are  difficult  for  people  to  use 
— designers  of  technology  have  not  con- 
sidered people.  And  so  the  cognitive  and 
the  engineering  frequently  remain  as 
two  separate  worlds. 

Nuclear  power  plants,  aviation  cock- 
pits and  medical  operating  rooms  are 
just  some  of  the  places  where  “human 
errors”  are  sometimes  caused  by  inade- 
quate designs  that  ignore  human 
capabilities  and  limitations.  As  a 
cognitive  engineer,  I try  to  help  solve 
life-and-death  problems  of  this  type  by 
designing  technology  that  works  for 
people.  But  even  I was  surprised  to  find 
that  cognitive  engineering  could  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  democratic  process. 

The  outcome  of  the  U.S.  presidential 
race  could  depend,  in  part,  on  a lack  of 
human-centred  design  process.  As  I 
write  this,  300  votes  separate  Gore  and 
Bush  in  Florida  and  whoever  wins  that 
state  will  lead  the  nation  for  four  years. 

Given  the  tight  race,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  many  voters  in  Palm  Beach  County 
said  they  were  confused  by  the  design  of 
the  ballot  and  wound  up  mistakenly  vot- 
ing for  Buchanan  instead  of  Gore.  The 
New  York  Times  stated  that  this  design- 
induced  “human  error”  led  Buchanan  to 
garner  3,407  votes  in  the  staunchly  Democratic  county.  That’s 
2,400  more  votes  than  he  received  in  any  of  Florida’s  66  other 
counties  — a suspicious  showing  considering  that  Buchanan 
never  made  one  campaign  stop  in  Palm  Beach  County.  In  an 
interview  with  NBC,  Buchanan  himself  admitted  that  the  bal- 
lot layout  was  confusing  and  that  many  of  the  votes  he  received 
were  meant  for  Gore. 

The  problems  with  the  ballot  design  in  Palm  Beach  County 
also  led  to  a large  number  of  spoiled  votes;  19,120  presidential 
ballots  were  nullified  because  they  showed  more  than  one  vote. 
In  comparison,  only  3,783  senatorial  ballots  were  double- 
punched  in  the  same  county.  Many  Gore  supporters  claim 
that  they  mistakenly  voted  for  Buchanan  on  their  first  attempt, 
realized  their  mistake,  and  then  punched  a second  vote  for 


Gore.  Perhaps  they  believed  that  only  the  second  punch  was 
counted.  But  it  was  not.  These  citizens  were  not  able  to  express 
their  democratic  right  to  vote. 

This  case  study  illustrates  a fact  that  is  well-known  to  cog- 
nitive engineers  — the  way  in  which  information  is  designed 
shapes  people’s  behaviour.  Not  only  that,  but  people  may  not 
even  realize  that  this  is  happening.  Apparently,  that  is  precisely 
what  happened  in  Palm  Beach  County.  This  important  and  fun- 
damental relationship  between  design  and  human  behaviour  is 
not  widely  understood  — some  people  blame  “human  error”  on 
human  frailty  rather  than  on  inadequate  design.  According  to 
CNN,  the  Florida  state  elections  director  said:  “The  ballot  is 
very  straightforward.  You  follow  the  arrow,  you  punch  the 
location.  Then  you  have  voted  for  who  you  intend  to  elect.” 


Thousands  of  people  in  Palm  Beach  County 
appear  to  disagree. 

The  consequences  of  the  confusing  design 
are  rather  important.  Were  it  not  for  the 
mistaken  votes,  Gore  may  have  won  the 
election.  So  what  is  at  stake  in  this  case  is 
the  integrity  of  the  democratic  process.  As 
one  of  the  ensuing  court  orders  put  it,  “the 
ballot  was  designed  and  printed  in  such  a 
way  that  voters  were  deprived  of  their  right 
to  freely  express  their  will.”  Bad  design 
changing  the  course  of  history. 

Could  cognitive  engineering  help?  Yes 
— by  following  a systematic  design  process 
called  human-centered  systems  design.  This 
process  ensures  that  a representative  sam- 
ple of  citizens  is  involved  in  the  design  pro- 
cess from  the  very  start.  That  way,  we  don’t 
assume  that  what  is  obvious  to  designers  is 
also  obvious  to  other  people  who  have  a 
different  background  and  set  of  expecta- 
tions. In  addition,  prototype  ballot  designs 
would  be  evaluated  empirically.  That  way, 
we  can  find  out  which  design  alternatives 
really  are  easier  for  citizens  to  use. 

Cognitive  engineers  would  also  use  proven 
design  principles  such  as  providing  voters 
with  immediate  feedback  that  they  can  use 
to  detect  and  recover  from  inevitable  mis- 
takes. Given  electronic  voting  technology, 
why  can’t  citizens  receive  information  to 
tell  them  that  they  have  just  filled  out  a 
ballot  for  Buchanan  and  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  change  their  vote  if  this  is  not 
what  they  intended?  Or  why  couldn’t  citi- 
zens receive  information  to  tell  them  that 
they  have  just  filled  out  an  invalid  ballot  and 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  try  again?  Based 
on  the  experience  of  other  industries  where 
such  design  principles  have  been  applied,  we 
can  predict  a tremendous  reduction  in  the  numbers  of  mistak- 
en and  nullified  ballots.  Are  we  wilting  to  continue  to  accept 
the  fact  that  about  five  per  cent  of  the  votes  in  a typical 
election  are  nullified?  Democracy  deserves  better. 

Perhaps,  some  day,  all  ballots  will  be  designed  from  a cog- 
nitive engineering  perspective,  making  voting  errors  of  the 
type  observed  in  Palm  Beach  County  less  likely.  By  doing  so, 
we  could  help  engineer  a democratic  process  that  functions  as 
it  was  intended. 

Professor  Kim  Vicente  is  the  founder  and  director  of the  cognitive  en- 
gineering laboratory  in  the  department  of  mechanical  and  industrial 
engineering.  Contributing  to  this  article  were  graduate  students  Renee 
Chow , Pierre  Duez,  John  Hajdukiewicz  and  Greg  Jamieson. 


V ' 


Doctors 

Jerry  Nolfi  | Upen  Kawale 

Optometrists 


eye  exams  - contact  lenses  - laser  surgery  consultation 


MANULIFE  CENTRE  • 55  BLOOR  ST.  W.(AT  BAY)  • 416-966  1955 
www.torontoeyecare.com 


DO  YOUR  FEET  HURT  ? 

HOP  ON  OVER  TO 


X 


s*JE*1a* P/ 

BrofessionaC  B amity  Bootcare 


CUSTOM  PLASTER  CASTED  ORTHOTICS  : Rx  BIRKENSTOCK  SANDALS  & FOOTWEAR 
PROBLEMATIC  NAILS  : SURGERY  : HEEL  PAIN  : CALLUS  : CORNS  : WARTS 
HIGH  & FLAT  ARCHES  : GENERAL  AND  DIABETIC  FOOTCARE  oV«,  - 


PERSONAL  ATTENTION  AND  GENTLE  CARE 


A^ 


Scarborough 

416-283-3666 


Dedicated  To  Help  Keep  You  Walking  In  Comfort ! 

Toronto/Head  Office  : 27  Queen  St.  E.  Suite  407  416-214-4697 

Across  St.  Michaels  Hospital 

Licensed  With  The  College  Of  Chiropodists  Of  Ontario 

Most  Services  Covered  Under  Uof  T and  Other  Extended  Health  Care  Plans. 


Pickering 
905  - 420  - 6544 
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MAREK  CIEZKIEWICZ 


Books 


The following  are  books  by  U ofT staff. 
Where  there  is  multiple  authorship  or 
editorship , staff  are  indicated  with  an 
asterisk. 

The  Labyrinth  of  Technology:  A 
Preventive  Technology  and 
Economic  Strategy  as  a Way  Out, 
by  Willem  H.  Vanderburg  (U  ofT 
Press;  368  pages;  $60  cloth,  $24.95 
paper).  Why  does  modern  technol- 
ogy succeed  so  brilliantly  in  some 
respects  and  simultaneously  fail  in 
others?  In  this  volume  the  author 
exposes  the  limitations  of  conven-  ' 
tional  approaches  in  the  fields  of  en- 
gineering, management  and  regula- 
tion of  technology.  He  also  suggests 
a remedy:  a new,  preventive  strategy 
that  situates  technological  and  eco- 
nomic growth  in  its  human,  societal 
and  biospheric  contexts  and  calls  for 
a synthesis  of  methods  in  engineer- 
ing, management  and  public  policy 
and  of  approaches  in  the  social 
sciences  and  humanities. 

Governance  in  the  21st  Century/ 
Gouvernance  au  21e  siecle,  edited 
by  David  M.  Hayne  (U  ofT  Press; 
224  pages;  $15).  A symposium  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  held 
Nov.  20, 1999,  this  volume  continues 


the  inquiry  launched  by  the  soci- 
ety’s 1997  publication,  Can  Canada 
Survive?  Under  What  Terms  and 
Conditions?  and  followed  by  two 
other  volumes.  This  collection  of 
papers  examines  the  challenges  of 
governance  in  the  new  century.  It 
underlines  the  dramatic  changes 
taking  place  in  our  time  and  stress- 
es the  urgent  need  for  new  think- 
ing and  the  need  to  reform  our 
governance  mechanisms  in  order 
to  keep  pace  with  a changing 
world. 

Conflict  of  Interest  in  American 
Public  Life,  by  Andrew  Stark 
(Harvard  University  Press;  331  pages; 
$49.95  US).  The  book  draws  on 
legal,  moral  and  political  thought  — 
as  well  as  the  rhetoric  of  politicians 
and  the  commentary  of  journalists  — 
to  critically  analyse  the  last  several 
decades  of  debate  over  conflict  of 
interest  in  American  public  life.  It 
offers  new  ways  of  interpreting  the 
many  controversies  comprising  that 
debate,  explains  why  they  now 
occupy  such  a dominant  place  in 
American  political  combat  and 
suggests  how  we  might  go  about 
making  them  less  venomous  and 
intractable. 


Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Appointment  of 

a Vice-President,  Business  Affairs 


On  June  30,  2001,  Professor  Michael  Finlayson  will  complete  his 
term  as  Vice-President,  Administration  and  Human  Resources.  His 
retirement,  along  with  that  of  the  Chief  Financial  Officer,  has  present- 
ed an  opportunity  to  consider  the  scope  of  the  administration  and  human 
resources  portfolio.  After  consultation  with  Professor  Finlayson  and  other 
colleagues  in  the  University,  President  Birgeneau  has  decided  to  establish 
the  position  of  Vice-President,  Business  Affairs.  Human  Resources 
will  become  a distinct  portfolio,  for  which  a recruitment 
process  will  be  initiated  in  the  near  future. 

President  Birgeneau  has  struck  a committee  to  advise  him  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Vice-President.  The  membership  of  the  committee,  in 
addition  to  President  Birgeneau,  is:  Roger  Martin  (Chair),  Dean,  Rotman 
School  of  Management;  Carl  Amrhein,  Dean,  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science;  Wm.  John  Armstrong,  Partner,  Anderson  Consulting;  David 
Beatty,  Director,  Clarkson  Centre  for  Business  Ethics,  Rotman  School 
of  Management;  Sheila  Brown,  Controller  and  Director  of  Financial 
Services;  Ron  Daniels,  Dean,  Faculty  of  Law;  Jon  Dellandrea,  Vice- 
President  and  Chief  Development  Officer;  Paul  Godfrey,  Member, 
Governing  Council,  President  and  CEO,  Toronto  Blue  Jays  Baseball 
Club;  Robert  Korthals,  Chair,  University  of  Toronto  Asset  Management 
Corporation;  Josh  Koziebrocki,  Member,  Governing  Council, 
Undergraduate  Student;  Karen  Lewis,  Member,  Governing  Council, 
Assistant  Dean,  Administrative  Services,  Faculty  of  Physical  Education 
and  Health;  Jacqueline  Orange,  Member,  Governing  Council,  President 
and  CEO,  Canada  Investment  and  Savings;  Rose  Patten,  Member, 
Governing  Council,  Vice-Chair,  Business  Board,  Executive  Vice- 
President,  Office  of  Strategic  Management,  Bank  ef  Montreal;  Adel 
Sedra,  Vice-President  and  Provost;  Amir  Shalaby,  Member,  Governing 
Council,  Chair,  Business  Board;  Manager,  Regulatory  Affairs,  IEMO; 
Robert  Weiss,  Member,  Governing  Council;  Chair,  Audit  Committee; 
Louis  Charpentier  (Secretary),  Secretary  of  the  Governing  Council. 

The  committee  welcomes  nominations  for  the  position,  as  well  as  ad- 
vice on  the  portfolio.  Comments  and  nominations  should  be  submitted 
by  December  1 5, 2000  to:  Secretary  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  Office 
of  the  Governing  Council,  Simcoe  Hall,  Room  106, 27  King’s  College 
Circle.  Submissions  may  also  be  sent  by  fax  to  (416)  978-8182  or  by 
e-mail  to  l.charpentier@utoronto.ca 


“Eye  sore”  or 
“subtle  beauty”? 

It  must  be  because  I’m  getting 
old.  Since  I haven’t  been  old 
before,  I can’t  be  sure  of  this.  But 
what  else  could  it  be?  I seem  to  be 
losing  my  sense  of  value  altogeth- 
er. In  the  summer,  for  example,  I 
read  some  of  the  Harry  Potter 
books.  Well,  I thought,  that’s 
pretty  sludgy  and  turgid  prose, 
that  is,  gimmicky  rather  than 
truly  imaginative  stuff.  But  then  I 
discovered  from  the  reviews  that 
they  were  really  brilliant,  radiant, 
beautifully  imagined  works,  etc., 
etc. ...  and  raking  in  millions.  I 
was  thoroughly  ashamed  of  my- 
self. After  all,  in  matters  of  taste, 
20  million  people  can’t  be  wrong 
— as  McDonald’s  restaurants 
have  been  proving  for  a genera- 
tion. 

The  symptoms  are  getting 
worse.  For  example,  I have  just 
discovered  in  The  Bulletin  that  the 
new  Graduate  House  on  Harbord 
Street  is  a work  of  genius  — of 
“simple  and  subtle  beauty” 

(Spell  It  Out  Loud,  Nov.  13). 

I felt  a panic  when  I read  this,  a 


clutching  at  the  throat,  because 
each  time  I have  passed  this 
building,  the  word  “eyesore”  kept 
leaping  into  my  mind.  I had  got  it 
all  wrong  again;  the  beauty  was 
too  subtle.  This  is  alarming  for 
me  but  I will  do  my  best  to  beat 
down  these  senescent  impressions 
now  that  I know  better.  As 
William  Blake  said,  “the  tree 
which  moves  some  to  tears  of  joy, 
is,  in  the  Eyes  of  others,  only  a 
Green  thing  that  stands  in  the 
way.” 

I’m  sure  there  must  be  many 
courses  in  this  university  that 
would  teach  even  the  aging  brain 
to  see  in  the  approved  manner. 
Perhaps  I should  take  such  a 
course.  Or,  perhaps  I’ll  just  curl 
up  in  my  slippers  and  reread 
Blake  and  console  myself  for  my 
growing  loss  of  relevance  and 
acuity. 

John  Kay 

English,  Scarborough 

The  Bulletin 

SHOULD  KNOW  BETTER 

My  point,  addressed  to  yourselves 


as  editors  of  The  Bulletin , is  that 
the  official  mouthpiece  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  should 
know  better  than  to  promote 
cartoons  that  rely  on  ethnic 
stereotyping  to  make  a point 
(Just  another  cartoon  Arab, 

Nov.  13).  The  cartoon  was  not  a 
caricature  of  an  individual,  nor 
even  of  a state.  Rather  it  lam- 
pooned a racial  type.  The 
thoughtless  use  of  derogatory 
ethnic  or  racial  imagery  should 
have  no  place  in  a publication 
that  is  the  university’s  face  to 
the  world.  (It  is  a sad  commen- 
tary that  I should  have  to  write 
these  letters  at  all.) 

James  Reilly 
University  College 

Letters  Deadlines 

December  8 for  December  18 
January  5 for  January  15 
Letters  may  be  edited  for  brevity 
or  clarity.  When  submitting 
letters,  please  include  a telephone 
number  and,  if  possible,  an  e-mail 
address. 


On  the  Other  Hand 


B Y 


Nicholas 


P a s h l 


Y 


Democracy’s  Finest  Hour 


EMOCRACY,  AS  CHURCHILL  OBSERVED, 
is  the  worst  form  of  government  ex- 
cept all  those  other  forms  that  have  been 
tried  from  time  to  time.  We’ve  had  rather 
a lot  of  democracy  this  past  month  and 
some  of  us  are  still  recovering.  It  started 
with  the  American  presidential  saga,  which 
began  some  time  in  the  late  1980s  and, 
for  all  I know,  is  still  going  on. 

The  curse  of  column  writing  is  lead  time,  by  which 
I mean  that  I am  writing  this  piece  close  to  two  weeks 
before  you  read  it.  Lead  time  can  make  fools  of  us  all. 
Take  for  instance,  the  November  issue  of  the  National 
Post’s  Business  magazine,  which  featured  a up-close 
cover  photograph  of  Nortel  boss  John  Roth  and  the 
headline:  Canada’s  CEO  of  the  Year.  They  might 
have  done  things  differently  had  they  known  it  would 
arrive  on  our  doorsteps  the  morning  after  Nortel’s 
share  price  joined  the  celebrated  brain  drain. 

As  I write,  we  still  don’t  know  for  sure  who  the  next 
American  president  will  be.  So  far  we  haven’t  seen 
O.J.  Simpson’s  lawyer  Johnny  Cochrane  on  the  case, 
but  he  can’t  be  far  off.  I hate  to  dredge  all  this  up  for 
you  again,  but  one  of  the  biggest  issues  was  that 
people  in  Palm  Beach  County  think  in  retrospect  they 
might  have  voted  for  Pat  Buchanan  when  they  meant 
to  vote  for  AI  Gore.  Maybe  next  time  they’ll  stop  to  look 
at  the  ballot.  I mean,  what  else  have  they  got  to  do  in 
Palm  Beach  County?  The  tip-off  to  me  was  the  little 
arrows,  but  then  I’ve  never  lived  in  Florida. 

This  periodical’s  publication  date,  Nov.  27,  is  elec- 
tion day  across  Canada,  but  I’m  not  going  to  jeopar- 
dize the  process  by  trying  to  influence  your  decision. 
The  leaders  of  our  major  political  parties  are  all  fine 
men,  except  for  Alexa  McDonough,  who  is  a fine 
woman.  The  candidates  running  for  office  are,  by  and 
large,  splendid  people  who  include  in  their  number  no 


more  scoundrels,  liars,  crooks,  double- 
dealers  and  good-for-nothing  weasels  than 
you  would  find  in  the  general  population  — 
or  possibly  the  Senate. 

Here  in  Toronto  — well,  not  so  much 
Toronto  as  we  used  to  think  of  it  but  more 
like  what  we  used  to  call  Metro  — we  just 
enjoyed  our  municipal  election.  Seldom 
has  democracy  seen  such  an  airing.  Nearly 
half  a million  local  citizens  left  the  comfort  of  their 
homes  on  a cold,  drizzly  day  to  ensure  that  Mel 
Lastman  didn’t  get  beaten  by  a fellow  from  Edmonton 
who  spent  much  of  election  day  chained  to  a toilet,  a 
gentleman  who  dresses  in  ladies’  clothing,  a musician, 
at  least  one  comedian  and  numerous  other  excellent 
candidates,  few  of  whom  put  up  a sign,  knocked  on 
a door,  kissed  a baby  or  performed  any  of  the  tasks 
we  consider  vital  to  the  democratic  process.  Still,  with 
respect  to  the  late  Mel  Carnahan,  the  newly  elected  — 
albeit  quite  deceased  — senator  from  Missouri,  we 
didn’t  elect  any  dead  people. 

The  mayor,  as  always,  had  plenty  to  say  in  the  wake 
of  his  triumph.  Toronto,  he  said,  was  the  greatest  city 
in  the  world  and  he  promised  that  the  next  three  years 
would  be  the  most  exciting  in  Toronto’s  history.  A tall 
order,  until  you  start  to  think  about  Toronto’s  history 
— 1837  was  pretty  lively,  but  if  we’re  being  totally 
honest  about  this  there  hasn’t  been  a lot  since.  Still,  as 
the  mayor  says:  look  out. 

Some  of  my  fellow  lovers  of  democracy  may  recall 
my  campaign  last  year  to  become  president  of  this 
university.  I don’t  know  if  you  took  a good  look  at  the 
ballot,  but  I’m  still  not  sure  all  those  arrows  lined  up 
properly.... 

Nicholas  Pashley  buys,  sells  and  reviews  books for  the  UofT 
Bookstore. 
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A classified  ad  costs  $15  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word  (maximum  70). 

Your  phone  number  counts  as  one  word,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be  counted 
as  a word,  e-mail  addresses  count  as  two  words.  A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to 
Joan  Rogers,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  3J3. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt  please 
include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope.  For  more  information  please  call  (416)  978-2106  or  e-mail  joan.rogers@utoronto.ca. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Available 
— Metro  & Area  — 


A bright  furnished  room  in  a quiet 
Victorian  house  to  let  by  the  week  ($250)  or 
month  ($700),  overlooking  garden.  Enjoy  a 
friendly,  diverse  neighbourhood,  fifteen  min- 
utes to  university  by  streetcar  and  close  to 
centre.  All  amenities  included.  (416)  406- 
9946.  kmisak@tfs.on.ca 

Large  2-bedroom  furnished  apt.  7 min 

from  university.  Large  kitchen,  sunroom 
backyard,  laundry,  dishwasher,  microware, 
TV,  intercom,  linens,  dishes.  Home  away 
from  home.  No  pets.  Parking.  $1,575  inclu- 
sive. (416)  739-6753. 

Beaches,  summer  2001  — summer 
2002:  Modern,  furnished  four-bedroom  home 
overlooking  lake  and  park  on  quiet  cul  de  sac. 
Excellent  public  transit  and  local  schools. 
Fifteen  minutes  from  university.  $2,500  per 
month,  plus  utilities.  Phone  (416)  691-3944 
or  david.beatty@utoronto.ca 

Yonge/Eglinton.  Spacious,  clean  fully  fur- 
nished apartment  in  a very  popular  area. 
Superb  view,  hardwood  floors,  tuck  shop. 
One  block  from  subway,  restaurants  and  gro- 
ceries. Available  from  January  1 to  May  31, 
2001.  $1,1 00/month  (negotiable)  includes 
cable,  heat  + hydro  and  parking.  No  smok- 
ers or  pets.  Call  James  (416)  485-2049. 

Roncesvalles  Village.  Semi-detached  four- 
bedroom,  two-bathroom,  finished  basement, 
all  appliances,  private  garage,  fireplace,  deck, 
large  kitchen,  open  living-dining  room,  semi- 
furnished,  two-year  lease.  Available  January 
1,  2000.  $1, 600/month  plus  utilities.  Tel 
(416)  537-4272,  e-mail:  timweather® 
hotmail.com 

Sabbatical  house.  BIoor/Bathurst.  Mid- 
January  to  June  30,  2001.  Furnished  and 
equipped  3-storey  Victorian  house.  Kitchen, 
dining  room,  living  room,  office/den,  3 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms,  plus  finished  basement. 
Subway  5 blocks,  university  10  blocks.  No 
pets  or  smokers.  $1 ,600/month  + utilities. 
(416)  978-5094.  martin. osborne® 

utoronto.ca 

Annex-  Markham  St.  Five-bedroom  apart- 
ment in  beautiful  Victorian  house.  New 
kitchen,  new  bathroom,  hardwood  floors. 
Can  be  furnished.  Available  January  6 — 
August  25.  Lovely  bright  first-floor  one  bed- 
room available  January  6.  Tel:  (41 6)-977- 
4933.  E-mail:  mtaylor@chass.utoronto.ca 

Jarvis/Gerrard.  Fully  furnished  one-bed- 
room plus  den  condos  complete  with  four  ap- 
pliances and  underground  parking  in  quiet, 
secure  building.  Minutes  from  College  street- 
car/subway. Ideal  for  mature  faculty/stu- 
dents. No  pets.  Available  December  (416) 
979-0028. 

Short-term  rental,  furnished  home  in  the 
beaches,  three  bedrooms,  sauna,  Jacuzzi, 
two  fireplaces,  parking.  Period  from  January 
to  April  (flexible).  $2, 500/month  including 
utilities.  (416)  699  6285,  or  raynaand- 
martin@aol.com 

Short-term  rental  up  to  7 months. 
February  — September  2001.  Furnished 
house,  High  Park  area.  Close  to  subway.  2 
bedrooms.  Non-smokers/no  pets.  Suit  1 -2 
persons.  $1, 100/month  plus  utilities. 
References  required.  Tel:  (416)  766-4196. 
E-mail:  chris.gandy@iname.com 

Short-term  rental  for  visiting  professor. 
January  — May  2001 . Furnished  3-room 
suite,  weekly  maid  service.  Suit  1 or  2 per- 
sons. Walk  to  U of  T.  Tel:  (416)  960-5249. 

Bloor/Ossington  at  subway.  Newly  reno- 
vated 1 bedroom.  Kitchen  (new  appliances). 
Full  bath.  Living  room.  Deck.  Separate  en- 


trance. Non-smoker/no  pets.  Bright,  clean 
and  quiet  environment.  $1 ,000/month  plus 
cable  and  telephone.  Tel:  (416)  535-2444. 

Leaside  furnished  Condo  for  rent:  Two 

bedroom,  two  bath,  5 appliances,  modem  up- 
scale building,  indoor  parking,  newly  paint- 
ed, close  proximity  to  library  and  parks. 
$2, 000/month.  All  inclusive.  Tel:  (519)  922- 
2608. 

Annex  renovated  one-bedroom. 

Separate  entrance,  two-level,  compact 
kitchen,  bath  (shower),  Deck,  hardwood 
floors,  high  ceilings,  and  ten-minute  walk  to 
U of  T.  One  quiet  non-smoker,  permit  park- 
ing, available  December  1 . $950  inclusive. 
References.  Tel:  (416)  923-9696. 

Sorauren  loft.  Exposed  brick,  1 4'  ceilings, 
skylights.  One  bedroom.  Parking.  Close  to 
U of  T.  Immediate.  6 — 12  months.  Tel: 
(416)  506-0262. 

Bay  Street  apartment.  One-bedroom  with 
den.  Minutes  to  U of  T.  Washer-dryer  and  ap- 
pliances. $1, 380.35/month.  Furnished  or  un- 
furnished. Available  December  15  (nego- 
tiable) — October  15,  2001,  longer  if 
required.  Contact  Sabrina  Evangelista.  Tel: 
(416)  348-9710,  ext  3028. 

Apartment,  Roncesvalles  village,  east 
High  Park.  Five  spacious,  bright  rooms  plus 
bathroom  and  eat-in  kitchen  on  second  and 
third  floors  of  quiet,  pleasant  house.  January 
1.  $1,650  + share  of  utilities.  References. 
Non-smokers.  Tel:  (416)  535-5432.  E-mail: 
poconnor@the-wire.com 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Required 


Graduate  student  from  New  York,  41 

years  old,  is  looking  for  a room,  apartment, 
sublet  or  housesitting  through  summer 
2001.  Tel:  (416)  651-9245.  E-mail: 
mb.baader@utoronto.ca 

German  PhD  student  is  looking  for  a room 
for  January  and  February  2001 . Non-smoker, 
quiet  and  reliable.  The  room  can  be  small  but 
should  be  in  a good  state.  Near  public  trans- 
port from  Trinity  Bellwoods  Park.  Send  e- 
mail  to  Christian:  chrhorn@zedat.fu-berlin.de 


Accommodation 

Shared 


Shared  Accommodation.  Suits  mature 
female  educator  on  sabbatical  or  profes- 
sional. No  smoking/no  pets.  Large  two-bed- 
room. Furnished.  Apartment  dean.  8th  Floor, 
North  York,  Toronto  (Sheppard/Victoria 
Park).  Rent  negotiable.  Available  January 
2001.  If  interested  e-mail: 
norine9wong@yahoo.com 


House  Exchange 
Wanted 


House  exchange  wanted.  Tel  Aviv  fam- 
ily looking  to  exchange  their  modern  3-bed- 
room home  for  a home  in  Toronto  for  the 
academic  year  September  2001  — September 
2002.  Call  Linda  (416)  482-2445. 

House  exchange  Liege,  Belgium.  Five- 
bedroom,  fully  furnished  home  in  quiet  area 
5 minutes  from  downtown.  Dutch  border  1 5 
minutes,  Germany  30  minutes,  Paris  2 v2 
hours.  Seeking  similar  Toronto  accommo- 
dation from  one  year  from  July  2001 . E-mail: 
dcraig@ulg.ac.be 


Accommodation 
Out  of  Town 


Beautiful  MuSkoka  cottage  on  Sunny 
Lake.  1 3/4  hours  north  of  Toronto,  near 
Gravenhurst.  3-bedrooms,  1,800  square  ft., 


completely  winterized.  Weekend/week- 
long/month-long/get  aways/year-round. 
Reserve  now  for  Xmas/New  Year's  holiday. 
Call:  (41 6)  782-4530. 

Kleinburg:  3-acre  estate,  five-bedroom 
home  available  for  rent  from  January  1 — 
May  30,  2001.  Fireplace,  5 appliances, 
partially  furnished.  30  minutes  from  the 
downtown  and  Erindale  campuses. 
$3, 000/month  utilities,  snow  removal  and 
grass  cutting  included.  Perfect  for  a visiting 
professor.  (905)  893-2796. 


Accommodation 

Overseas 


Beautifully  renovated,  furnished,  her- 
itage 1 -bedroom,  2-storey  house  in  Jerusalem. 
Private  patio,  working  den,  living  and  dining 
areas.  Available  January  — August  2001 . 
Buses  to  both  Hebrew  University  campuses, 
US$750/month.  Contact  Merav,  tel:  972-2- 
623-3129.  E-mail:  merav272@inter.net.il 


Bed  8c  Breakfast 


TO's  best  B&B:  Wedgewood  House. 

Excellent  rates,  outstanding  value.  Great 
breakfasts.  Lovely,  bright,  spacious  house 
on  historic  street.  Quiet  and  hospitable. 
Smoke/pet  free.  Parking.  Short  walk  to 
U of  T,  ROM,  Yorkville.  (416)  928-0619. 
www.toronto.com/wedgewoodhouse 


Houses  8c 
Properties 
For  Sale 


Country  Living?One  and  a half  acres  on 
Salem  Hill  with  wide  panoramic  views  over 
hills  and  Lake  Ontario.  1’/2  hours  from 
Toronto,  ten  minutes  from  the  small  country 
towns  of  Colborne  and  Brighton.  200  feet 
frontage  on  paved  road.  $28,000. 
Architechtural  advice  available.  Jeff  Stinson, 
(905)  355-5043. 


Health  Services 


PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring, 
confidential  environment.  U of  T extended 
health  benefits  provide  excellent  coverage. 
Evening  appointments  available.  Dr.  Ellen 
Greenberg,  Registered  Psychologist,  The 
Medical  Arts  Building,  1 70  St.  George  Street. 
944-3799. 

INDIVIDUAL  AND  COUPLE  THERAPY. 

Experienced  in  psychotherapy  for  anxiety, 
depression  and  relationship  problems. 
Coverage  under  staff  and  faculty  benefits.  Dr. 
Gale  Bildfell,  Registered  Psychologist,  114 
Maitland  Street  (Wellesley  & Jarvis).  972- 
6789. 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  available.  Extended  benefits 
coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula  Gardner, 
Registered  Psychologist,  1 14  Maitland  Street 
(Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  469-6317. 

PSYCHOANALYTIC  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

with  a Registered  Psychologist.  Dr.  June 
Higgins,  The  Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St. 
George  Street  (Bloor  and  St.  George).  928- 
3460. 

DR.  DVORA  TRACHTENBERG  & DR. 
GINA  FISHER,  PSYCHOLOGISTS. 

Individual/couple/marital  psychotherapy.  Help 
for  depression/anxiety/loss/stress;  work/fam- 
ily/relationships/communication problems; 
sexual-orientation/women's  issues.  U of  T 
health  benefits  apply.  Medical  Arts  Building 
(St.  George  and  Bloor).  (416)  961-8962. 


Psychologist  providing  individual  and 

couple  therapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety,  de- 
pression, personal  and  relationship  concerns. 

U of  T health  plan  covers  cost.  Dr.  Sarah 
Maddocks,  registered  psychologist,  114 
Maitland  Street  (Wellesley  & Jarvis).  972- 
1935  ext.  3321. 

Dr  Neil  Pilkington  (Psychologist). 

Assessment  and  cognitive-behaviour  thera- 
py for  mood  and  anxiety  problems,  including: 
depression/low  self-esteem,  phobias,  social 
and  performance  anxiety,  panic  attacks,  ago- 
raphobia, worry/stress,  and  obsessions/com- 
pulsions. Staff/faculty  health  care  benefits 
provide  full  coverage.  Daytime,  evening,  and 
weekend  appointments  available. 
Downtown/TTC  (416)  995-0040. 

Psychotherapy  for  personal  and  rela- 
tionship issues.  Individual,  group  and  cou- 
ple therapy.  U of  T extended  health  plan  pro- 
vides coverage.  For  a consultation  call  Dr. 
Heather  A.  White,  Psychologist,  535-9432, 
140  Albany  Avenue  (Bathurst/Bloor). 

Dr.  Will  Cupchik,  Clinical  Psycologist. 

Thirty-five  years  counselling  experience. 
Adult,  couple,  teenage  and  inter-genera- 
tional (i.e.,  adult  child  and  his/her  parent) 
psychotherapies.  Self-esteem.  Depression. 
Anger.  Loss.  Worry.  Stress  management. 
Coaching.  Heart-healthy  lifestyle  changes. 
U of  T extended  health  care  benefits  partial- 
ly or  totally  cover  fees.  250  St.  Clair  Avenue 
West.  (416)  928-2262. 

Psychotherapy  and  counselling  focused 
on  helping  you  understand  yourself,  your  re- 
lationships and  your  problems.  Adults:  indi- 
viduals and  couples.  Dr.  Evelyn  Sommers, 
Psychologist.  (416)  413-1098.  (Yonge/Bloor). 

FAMILY  MEDIATION:  A co-operative  pro- 
cess that  enables  separating  couples  to  devel- 
op their  own  solutions  to  issues  such  as  custody 
and  support.  The  reduced  conflict  has  immedi- 
ate and  long-lasting  benefit  for  all  parties.  Peggy 
O'Leary,  M.Ed.,  C.Psych.  Assoc.  324-9444. 

INDIVIDUAL  & COUPLE  COUNSELLING. 

Dr.  Joan  Hulbert,  registered  Psychologist.  55 
Eglinton  Avenue  East,  (Yonge/Eglinton). 
Evening  appointments  available.  Please  feel 
free  to  call  with  inquiries.  (416)  544-8228. 
Please  leave  a message  if  I'm  not  available. 

Dr.  S.  Camenietzki,  located  at  Yonge  & 
St.  Clair.  Provides  individual,  group  and 
marital  sessions.  Assessments  available. 
Call:  929-7480. 


Psychotherapy  responsive  to  your  indi- 
vidual needs  for  personal,  relational  and  spir- 
itual growth.  Services  may  be  eligible  for  em- 
ployee health  insurance  coverage  and/or 
income  tax  deduction.  Dr.  Carol  Musselman, 
Registered  Psychologist,  251  Davenport  Road, 
925-7855. 

Full  range  of  psychological  services 

offered  by  Dr.  K.  P.  Simmons.  Call  (41 6)  920- 
5303  if  troubled  by  trauma,  anxiety,  depres- 
sion, phobia  or  relationship  issues.  Location: 

1 70  St.  George  Street,  Suite  409  — Medical 
Arts  Building. 

Electrolysis,  facials,  registered  mas- 
sage therapy  (50%  off  1 st  TRT).  Men  & 
women.  The  only  safe,  proven  method  of 
permanent  hair  removal.  Introductory  offer 
packages  available.  Lowest  prices  down- 
town. Bay  Street  Clinic:  1033  Bay,  #322,  921  - 
1 357;  Medical  Arts  Building,  1 70  St.  George, 
#700,  924-2355. 

REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 

For  relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic  pain  and 
stress.  Treatments  are  part  of  your  extended 
health  care  plan.  170  St.  George  Street  (at 
Bloor).  For  appoinment  call  Mindy  Hsu,  B.A., 
R.M.T.  (416)  918-8476. 


Miscellany 


English  conversation  partners  wanted! 

Minds  and  Technologies,  the  Internet's  most 
innovative  language  learning  company,  needs 
native-English  speakers  to  exchange  voice 
messages  via  Internet,  w/learners  overseas 
using  their  PC.  Earn  airline  miles,  make 
friends!  Contact:  peramo@mindstech.com 

Car  For  Sale  — Moving  to  OZ!  Selling  sil- 
ver 1999  Nissan  Altima  GLE,  42,000  Km, 
great  condition  - well  kept,  fully  loaded, 
available  mid-December.  $17,500  firm.  Tel: 
(416)  537-4272.  E-mail:  timweather@ 
hotmail.com 

University  Masonic  Lodge.  Meetings  2nd 
and  4th  Thursdays.  Inquiries  always  wel- 
come. Contact  Roger  Hansell,  tel:  (416)  978- 
6409  or  Scott  Bukovac,  tel:  (41 6)  467-1 824, 
e-mail:  scott.bukovac@utoronto.ca 

Art  for  Sale  — John  Lennon  lithograph, 
sold  out  edition  "We  Made  Our  Bed,"  only 
300  printed.  Signed  by  Yoko  Ono,  have  cer- 
tificate of  authenticity.  Call  (416)  633-9420, 
ext  61 46. 


University  of  St.  Michael's  College 

"Anamnesis,  not  Amnesia: 

The  Healing  of  Memories  and  the 
Problem  of  Uniatism" 

Fr.  ROBERT  TAFT,  S.J. 

FRIDAY,  1 DECEMBER,  2000  8:00  P.M. 

Admission  Free  - No  tickets  needed 

At  Sam  Sorbara  Hall,  Brennan  Hall,  St.  Michael’s  College 
81  St.  Mary  Street,  Toronto 

Entrance  to  parking  on  west  side  Bay  Street,  between 
St.  Mary  & St.  Joseph  Streets 

Sponsored  by  University  of  St.  Michael’s  College  Alumni  Association 
Tel:  (416)  926-7260,  Fax  (416)  926-2339, 

E-mail  smc.alumniaffairs@utoronto.ca 
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Events 


Lectures 


In  Praise  of  the  Profane. 

Wednesday,  November  29 
Brian  Massie,  SJ,  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes, 
Toronto;  Naming  the  Holy: 
Encountering  God  in  All  Things  series. 
Chapel,  Newman  Centre.  7:30  p.m. 
Newman  Centre,  Regis  College  and 
Basilian  Fathers  of  Toronto 

Achieving  Conversational  Speeds 
With  Augmentative 
Communication  Devices. 

Thursday,  November  30 
Prof.  Jeff  Higginbotham,  University 
of  Buffalo.  Room  416,  256  McCaul  St. 

1 p.m.  Rehabilitation  Science 

Good  Natured:  Animal  Origins 
of  Human  Morality. 

Thursday,  November  30 
Prof.  Frans  de  Waal,  Emory  University, 
2000  Snider  visiting  lecturer.  Matthews 
Auditorium,  Kaneff  Centre,  U of  T at 
Mississauga.  8 p.m.  Information:  (905) 
569-4656.  UTM 

Creating  and  Sustaining 
Feminist  Space  in  Africa: 
Local-Global  Challenges 
in  the  21st  Century. 

Thursday,  November  30 

Bisi  Adeleye-Fayemi,  Akina  Mama  wa 
Afrika,  London,  U.K.;  Popular  Feminism 
series.  2nd  floor,  OISE/UT,  252  Bloor 
St.  W.  8 p.m.  Women's  Studies  in 
Education,  OISE/UT 

Religious  Authority  in  Politics: 
Israel  and  the  Jewish  Tradition. 

Thursday,  November  30 

Prof.  Noam  Zohar,  Bar  Ilan  University, 
Dr.  Max  and  Gianna  Glassman  Israel 
exchange  scholar.  179  University 
College.  8 p.m  .Jewish  Studies  Program 

Anamnesis,  Not  Amnesia: 

The  Healing  of  Memories  and 
the  Problem  of  Uniatism. 

Friday,  December  1 
Prof.  Robert  Taft,  SJ,  Pontifical  Oriental 
Institute;  annual  John  M.  Kelly  lecture. 
Sam  Sorbara  Hall,  Brennan  Hall,  St. 
Michael’s  College.  8 p.m.  University  of 
St.  Michael's  College 

Pagans  vs.  Christians: 

The  Fate  of  Venus  at  Carthage. 

Wednesday,  December  6 

Prof.  Guy  Metraux,  York  University. 
Lecture  Theatre,  Royal  Ontario 
Museum.  5:15  p.m.  Archaeological 
Institute  of  America,  Toronto  Society 

Exploring  Experiences  of 
Connection  With  Women 
Clients  in  Feminist  Therapy. 

Wednesday,  December  6 

Deborah  Duncan,  PhD  student, 
OISE/UT.  7-162  OISE/UT,  252  Bloor ' 
St.  W.  Noon  to  1:30  p.m.  Adult 
Education,  Community  Development  Id 
Counselling  Psychology 


COLLOQUIA 


Collaborative  Intercultural 
Research  in  the  Community. 

Tuesday,  November  28 

Prof.  Rosemary  Meier,  psychiatry  and 
public  health  sciences;  brown  bag  ethics 
discussion.  Dean’s  Conference  Room, 


Medical  Sciences  Building.  Noon. 
Research  Services  and  Research  Office, 
Faculty  of  Medicine 

Sex  and  Somnambulism: 
Mesmerism,  Hysteria  and  the 
Medical  Profession  in 
Victorian  England. 

Wednesday,  November  29 
Caroline  Roberts,  visiting  scholar.  323 
Old  Victoria  College.  4 p.m.  IHPST 

Famous  Last  Words:  Mourning 
and  Melancholia  at  the  end  of 
Hegel’s  Phenomenology. 

Thursday,  November  30 
Prof.  Rebecca  Comay,  philosophy.  179 
University  College.  4 p.m.  Philosophy 

String  Theory:  Duality, 
D-Branes  and  All  That. 

Thursday,  November  30 
Prof.  Joseph  Polchinski,  University  of 
California  at  Santa  Barbara.  102 
McLennan  Physical  Laboratories.  4:10  p.m. 
Physics 

Operating  System  Extensibility 
to  Improve  Application 
Performance  and  Functionality. 

Friday,  December  1 
Prof.  Margo  Seltzer,  Harvard  University. 
244  Galbraith  Building.  11  a.m. 
Computer  Science 

Linking  Environmental 
Chemistry  and  Human 
Toxicology  Dietary  Absorption  of 
Organic  Contaminants. 

Friday,  December  1 
Michael  McLachlan,  Institute  for  Baltic 
Sea  Research,  Germany.  158  Lash  Miller 
Chemical  Laboratories.  3:30  p.m. 
Chemistry 

Pedigree  Animal  Breeding  and 
“Improvement”:  A Study  of 
Science,  Purity  and  the 
International  Market. 

Wednesday,  December  6 

Prof.  Margaret  Derry,  University  of 
Guelph.  323  Old  Victoria  College.  4 p.m. 
IHPST 

Autobiographical  Memory  and 
the  Self:  Constructing  Past  and 
Present  Identities. 

Wednesday,  December  6 

Prof.  Michael  Ross,  University  of 
Waterloo.  2108  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  4 p.m. 
Psychology 

Persistent  Object  Repositories 
in  Distributed  Systems. 

Thursday,  December  7 

Prof.  Barbara  Liskov,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  221  Galbraith 
Building.  11  a.m.  Computer  Science 

The  Construction  of 
Social  Antagonisms. 

Thursday,  December  7 

Prof.  Ernesto  Laclau,  University  of 
Essex.  3050  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  2 to 
4 p.m.  Political  Science  and  Innis  College 

3-D  Structure  of  Proteins: 
Signalling  by  the  Insulin 
Receptor  via  Molecular  Levers 
and  Cams. 

Thursday,  December  7 

Prof.  Peter  Ottensmeyer,  medical 
biophysics.  102  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4:10  p.m.  Physics 

Monitoring  Approved 
Research  Studies. 

Thursday,  December  14 


Prof.  Padraig  Darby,  psychiatry;  brown 
bag  ethics  discussion.  Centre  for 
Addiction  8c  Mental  Health,  1001 
Queen  St.  W.  1 p.m.  Addiction  Id  Mental 
Health 


Seminars 


Integration  of  Mechanical 
Endocrine  Signals  to  the 
Onset  of  Labour. 

Monday,  November  21 
Stephen  Lye,  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital.  2172 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 
Laboratory  Medicine  Id  Pathobiology 

Putin’s  New  Asia  Policy. 

Tuesday,  November  28 

Sergei  Sevastyanov,  Vladivostok 
Economic  University.  108N  Munk 
Centre  for  International  Studies.  Noon 
to  2 p.m.  Russian  Id  East  European 
Studies  and  Joint  Centre  for  Asia  Pacific 
Studies 

Multiple  Growth  Factors  in 
Sympathetic  Neuron 
Development. 

Wednesday,  November  29 
Prof.  Alun  Davies,  University  of  St. 
Andrews,  Fife,  Scotland.  968  Mt.  Sinai 
Hospital.  Noon.  Samuel  Lunenfeld 
Research  Institute 

Music  in  the  Brain. 

Thursday,  November  30 
Prof.  William  MacKay,  physiology.  3231 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 
Physiology 

The  IMF’s  New  Clothes. 

Friday,  December  1 

John  Crow,  former  governor,  Bank  of 
Canada.  Campbell  Room,  Munk  Centre 
for  International  Studies.  Noon  to  2 p.m. 
To  register  e-mail  cis.general@utoronto. 
ca.  International  Studies 

Relational  Identities:  Uyghur, 
Hui  and  Kazakh  Identities  and 
Chinese  Nationalism. 

Friday,  December  1 

Prof.  Dru  Glandey,  University  of  Hawaii 
at  Manoa.  108N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  3 to  5 p.m.  Joint 
Centre  for  Asia  Pacific  Studies 

A Global  Left? 

Social  Movements  in  the 
Age  ofThree  Worlds. 

Friday,  December  1 
Prof.  Michael  Denning,  Yale  University. 
208N  Munk  Centre  for  International 
Studies.  2 to  4 p.m.  Study  of  the  United 
States 

Permanent  Austerity? 
Deliberating  the  Post-Industrial 
Welfare  State. 

Friday,  December  1 

Prof.  Alain  Noel,  University  of  Montreal. 
3050  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  2 to  4 p.m. 
Political  Science 

Tricks  With  Mirrors:  Political 
Structures  and  Narrative 
Structures  in  Margaret 
Cavendish’s  The  Blazing  World. 

Friday,  December  1 
Margaret  Reeves,  fellow,  CRRS.  205 
Northrop  Frye  Hall,  Victoria  College. 
3:15  p.m.  Reformation  Id  Renaissance 
Studies 

The  Role  of  Smads  in  TGFbeta 
Signalling  and  Cancer. 

Monday,  December  4 

Prof.  Liliana  Attisano,  anatomy  and  cell 
biology.  2127  Medical  Sciences  Building. 


4 p.m.  Laboratory  Medicine  Id 
Pathobiology 

Discourses  of  Delinquency: 

Discipline,  Disorder 
and  Soviet  Youth. 

Thursday,  December  7 
Prof.  Anne  Gorsuch,  University  of 
British  Columbia.  108N  Munk  Centre 
for  International  Studies.  4 p.m.  Russian 
Id  East  European  Studies 

Development  of  Bi-Modal 
Breathing  in  Amphibia:  Coupled 
Oscillators  for  Gill  and  Lung 
Ventilation. 

Thursday,  December  7 
Prof.  John  Remmers,  University  of 
Calgary.  3231  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  4 p.m.  Physiology 

Caspase  Mechanisms  in  Stroke. 

Friday,  December  8 
Gordon  Ng,  IVferck  Frosst  Centre  for 
Therapeutic  Research,  Montreal.  4227 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  2 p.m. 
Pharmacology 

There’s  No  Place  Like  Home? 

Ukrainian  World  War  II 
Refugees  Revisited  in  Light  of 
Soviet  Archives. 

Friday,  December  8 

Prof.  Marta  Dyczok,  University  of 
Western  Ontario.  108N  Munk  Centre 
for  International  Studies.  4 p.m.  Russian 
Id  East  European  Studies 

Effects  of  Health  and  Disability 
on  Job  Separation. 

Monday,  December  11 
Prof.  William  Magee,  sociology.  106 
Fields  Institute,  222  College  St.  Noon  to 
1:30  p.m.  Human  Development,  Life 
Course  Id  Aging 


Meetings  & 

CONEERENCES 


Council  on  Student  Services. 

Thursday,  November  30 

Seminar  Room,  Career  Centre,  Koffler 
Student  Services  Centre.  5 p.m. 

Democracy  and  Identity 
Conflicts  in  Asia:  The  Politics  of 
Cultural  Difference  in  an  Age  of 
Globalization. 

Monday,  December  4 and 
Tuesday,  December  5 

This  interdisciplinary  international  con- 
ference will  be  followed  by  a policy  round 
table  and  workshop  involving  Canadian 
non-governmental  organizations  and 
government  participants.  Monday,  Dec. 
4,  Seely  Hall,  Trinity  College;  Tuesday, 
Dec.  5,  Music  Room,  Hart  House. 
Information:  Prof.  Susan  Henders, 
henders@yorku.ca. 

Planning  & Budget  Committee. 

TUesday,  December  12 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 

Governing  Council. 

Thursday,  December  14 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:30  p.m. 


Music 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 
Jazz  Orchestras. 

Wednesday,  November  29 
10  O’Clock  and  11  O’Clock  orchestras; 
Paul  Read  and  Phil  Nimmons,  directors. 


Walter  Hall.  8:30  p.m.  Tickets  $12, 
students  and  seniors  $6. 

Thursday  Noon  Series. 

Thursday,  November  30 

Early  music  ensembles.  Walter  Hall. 
12:10  p.m. 

Faculty  Artist  Series. 

Friday,  December  1 

Susan  Hoeppner,  flute;  Mark- 
Skazinetsky,  violin;  Douglas  Perry,  viola; 
Simon  Fryer,  cello;  and  Lydia  Wong, 
piano.  Walter  Hall.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $20, 
students  and  seniors  $10. 

Wind  Symphony  and 
Concert  Band. 

Saturday,  December  2 

Stephen  Chenette  and  Cameron  Walter, 
conductors.  MacMillan  Theatre.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $12,  students  and  seniors  $6. 

Percussion  Ensemble. 

Tuesday,  December  5 

Robin  Engelman,  director.  Walter  Hall. 
8 p.m. 

World  of  Music  Series. 

Wednesday,  December  6 

Laurie  Duncan,  piano;  Bach’s  Goldberg 
Variations.  Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Young  Artist  Series. 

Wednesday,  December  6 

Mehgan  Atchison,  soprano;  Andrea 
Ludwig,  mezzo-soprano;  Bruce 
Ubukata,  piano.  Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $10,  students  and  seniors  $5. 

Choral  Music  on  Campus. 

Friday,  December  8 

Brass  and  choral  music.  MacMillan 
Theatre.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $12,  students  and 
seniors  $6. 

U of  T Chamber  Orchestra. 

Saturday,  December  9 

Kevin  Mallon,  guest  conductor.  Walter 
Hall.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $12,  students  and 
seniors  $6. 


Plays  & Readings 


U ofT  Bookstore  Series. 

Wednesday,  November  29 

Jack  Whyte  reads  from  his  new  novel 
Uther.  Alumni  Hall,  Victoria  College. 
7:30  p.m.  Information:  978-7908  or  978- 
7989. 

The  Lives  of  the  Poets. 

Monday,  December  11 
A reading  of  Carol  Bolt’s  new  play; 
directed  by  Brian  Richmond.  Graduate 
Centre  for  Study  of  Drama  presentation; 
proceeds  to  the  women’s  caucus  of  the 
Playwrights’  Union  of  Canada  and 
helping  those  with  cancer.  Hart  House 
Theatre.  7 p.m.  $20  minimum  donation. 
Box  office:  978-8668. 

Anne  Carson,  Michael  Ondaatje 
and  Will  Aitken. 

Friday,  December  15 

Annual  benefit  reading  for  the  Abelard 
School.  Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $20.  Tickets 
through  the  Abelard  School,  944-0661, 
or  department  of  classics,  978-3179. 


Exhibitions 


NEWMAN  CENTRE 
Sprit  Moving  Through. 

To  December  1 

Ruth  Hayes,  watercolours.  Ground 
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Events 


floor.  Hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to 
5 p.m. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
ART  CENTRE 

To  December  9 

Dreyfus  and  Zola:  A Moment  in 
the  Conscience  of  the  World. 

Exhibition  examines  the  anti-Semitism 
that  fuelled  the  Dreyfus  Affair;  letters, 
books,  photographs,  broadsides,  news- 
papers, posters  and  periodicals. 

Man  Ray  in  Paris,  1922. 

Accompanying  the  portfolio  of  12 


photographs  is  correspondence  between 
Man  Ray  and  his  American  patron,  Ferdinand 
Howald,  documenting  the  “invention”  of  the 
Rayograph.  Gallery  hours:  Tuesday  to  Friday, 
noon  to  6 p.m.;  Saturday,  noon  to  4 p.m. 

JUSTINAM.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY 
HART  HOUSE 
To  December  14 
Wallpaper’s  Greatest  Hitz, 
1994-2000. 

Sadko  Hadzihasanovic,  combination  of 
representational  painting  and  collage. 
East  Gallery. 


After  the  Fall. 

Howard  Gerry,  photographic  works, 
1994-1998.  West  Gallery.  Gallery  hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.; 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  1 to  4 p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 
The  Culture  of  the  Book  in  the 
Scottish  Enlightenment. 

To  December  22 

In  addition  to  printed  works  the  exhibi- 
tion also  includes  prints  by  Hogarth, 
glass  enamel  portraits  by  James  Tassie 
and  a replica  of  the  Portland  vase.  Hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  9 a. m.  to  5 p.m. 


Committees 


Search 


Chair,  Department  of  Near  8c 
Middle  Eastern  Civilizations 
A search  committee  has  been  established 
to  recommend  a chair  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Near  and  Middle  Eastern 
civilizations  effective  July  1.  Members 
are:  Dean  Carl  Amrhein,  Faculty  of 
Arts  8c  Science  (chair);  Professors 
Lisa  Golombek,  Sebastian  Guenther, 
Amir  Harrak,  Tim  Harrison  and 
Mary- Ann  Pouls  Wegner,  Near  and 
Middle  Eastern  civilizations;  Susan 
Howson,  associate  dean,  Division  II, 
School  of  Graduate  Studies;  David 
Klausner,  Centre  for  Medieval 
Studies;  David  Novak,  study  of  reli- 
gion; and  Mariel  O’Neill-Karch,  asso- 
ciate dean,  humanities,  Faculty  of 
Arts  8c  Science;  and  Edward  Halabi, 
graduate  student,  and  Jackie  Jay, 
undergraduate  student,  Near  and 
Middle  Eastern  civilizations. 

The  committee  would  appreciate 
receiving  nominations  and  comments 
from  interested  members  of  the  uni- 
versity community.  These  should  be 
submitted  to  Dean  Carl  Amrhein, 
Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science,  Room 
2020,  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

Chair,  Department  of  Classics 
A search  committee  has  been  established  to 
recommend  a chair  of  the  department  of 
classics.  Members  are:  Dean  Carl 
Amrhein,  Facul  ty  of  Arts  8c  Science 


(chair);  Professors  Timothy  Barnes, 
Jonathan  Burgess  and  Alison  Keith, 
classics;  Joseph  Bryant,  study  of  religion 
and  sociology;  Alexander  Jones,  classics 
and  Institute  for  the  History  8c 
Philosophy  of  Science  8c  Technology; 
Bernard  Katz,  associate  dean,  Division 
I,  School  of  Graduate  Studies;  John 
Magee,  Centre  for  Medieval  Studies 
and  classics;  and  Mariel  O’Neill-Karch, 
associate  dean,  humanities,  Faculty  of 
Arts  8c  Science;  and  Sarah  Blake, 
undergraduate  student,  and  James 
Knox,  graduate  student,  classics. 

The  committee  would  appreciate 
receiving  nominations  and  comments 
from  interested  members  of  the  uni- 
versity community.  These  should  be 
submitted  to  Dean  Carl  Amrhein, 
Faculty  of  Arts  8c.  Science,  Room 
2020,  Simcoe  Hall. 

Call  for  nominations 
Provost  Adel  Sedra  has  issued  a call for 
nominations  of  individuals  to  serve  on 
the  search  committee  that  will  advise 
the  president  on  the  appointment  of  a 
chief  librarian.  Carole  Moore  will  com- 
plete her  second  term  as  chief  librarian 
June  30;  she  is  eligible  for  reappoint- 
ment. The  policy  concerning  librarians 
specifies  that  the  vice-president  and 
provost  or  designate  will  chair  the  com- 
mittee. The  committee  will  have  12 
members  additional  members  of  whom 
no  fewer  than  four  will  be  librarians  in 
this  university.  In  accordance  with  the 


policy,  the  committee  will  be  appointed 
by  the  vice-president  and  provost  and 
will  be  as  representative  of  the  universi- 
ty community  as  is  feasible. 

Nominations  should  be  sent  to  the 
attention  of  Lynn  Snowden,  assistant 
vice-provost  (arts  and  science)  by 
Friday,  Dec.  22;  phone:  978-4578; 
fax:  971-1380;  e-mail:  l.snowden@ 
utoronto.ca. 


Advisory 


An  advisory  committee  has  been  estab- 
lished to  recommend  a director  of  the 
Institute  for  Aerospace  Studies  effec- 
tive Jan.  1,  Members  are:  Dean 
Michel  Charles,  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  8c  Engineering  (chair); 
Professors  G.M.T.  D’Eleuterio,  R.C. 
Tennyson,  C.P.T.  Groth  and  H.T.  Liu, 
Institute  for  Aerospace  Studies;  J.S. 
Wallace,  chair,  mechanical  and  indus- 
trial engineering;  R.C.  Desai,  physics; 
and  Y-L  Cheng,  chair,  division  of 
engineering  science;  and  Opale 
Hullen,  graduate  student  and  presi- 
dent, Aerospace  Students'  Association; 
and  Tomek  Bartczak,  undergraduate 
student,  division  of  engineering 
science. 

The  committee  would  welcome 
comments  or  suggestions  regarding 
this  appointment.  These  may  be  com- 
municated singly  or  jointly  to  any 
member  of  the  committee. 


The  Facility  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  at  U of  T 
is  proud  to  present  a lecture  by 

Dr.  Mae  Jemison 

ASTRONAUT,  EDUCATOR,  ENGINEER, 
SCIENTIST  AND  DOCTOR 

Speaking  on 

The  Global  Benefits  of  Science  and  Technology 

Thursday,  November  30, 2000 
from  3:30-4:30  p.m.  in  Convocation  Hall 


Tickets  are  FREE. 

Email:  lecture@ecf.  utoronto.ca 
or  call  978-0380  Sponsored  by  Motorola 


“Dr.  Jemison  has  looked  at  the  world  from  extreme  vantages: 
through  a microscope  and  from  space.  You  will  leave  the  lecture 
inspired  to  aim  higher  and  redefine  the  boundaries  of  what  you  can  achieve” 

Professor  Brenda  McCabe,  Department  of  Civil  Engineering 


Miscellany 


Helping  Students  Through 
Crisis:  A Resource  Guide  for 
Front-Line  Staff. 

Tuesday,  November  28 

A workshop  to  familiarize  front-line  staff 
with  many  of  the  on-  and  off- 
campus  services  that  can  help  students, 
particularly  those  with  family  responsi- 
bilities. 1 to  3 p.m.  To  register  call  978- 
0951  or  e-mail  family.care@utoronto.ca. 
Family  Care  Office 

End  of  Term  Party. 

Thursday,  November  30 

A celebration  of  the  affiliation  of  the 
Toronto  Centre  for  Lesbian  8c  Gay 
Studies  with  the  sexual  diversity  studies 
program  and  the  launch  of  several 
scholarships  for  sexual  diversity  studies 
students.  Meet  faculty  and  students 
associated  with  the  program.  240 
University  College.  5 to  8:30  p.m.  Sexual 
Diversity  Studies  Program 


Choosing  Child  Care  That 

Works  for  Your  Family. 

Tuesday,  December  5 

Session  covers  types  of  care  available, 
costs,  evaluation  of  caregivers  and  other 
information  parents  need  to  make  the 
best  decision  for  their  children.  Noon  to 
1:30  p.m.  To  register  call  978-0951  or 
e-mail  family.care@utoronto.ca.  Family 
Care  Of  ice 

Maternity  Leave  Planning. 

Tuesday,  December  12 

Workshop  adopts  a practical  approach  to 
preparing  faculty,  staff  and  librarians  for 
maternity  leave  and  for  a successful 
return  to  work.  Noon  to  2:30  p.m.  To 
register  call  978-0951  or  e-mail 
family.care@utoronto.ca.  Family  Care 
Office 

CD-ROM  Version  of  The 
Dictionary  of  Canadian  Biography. 

Thursday,  December  14 
Official  launch  of  the  CD-ROM  version 
of  The  Dictionary  of  Canadian 
Biography/Dictionnaire  biographique  du 
Canada,  with  Prof.  Heather  Munroe- 
Blum,  vice-president  (research  and  inter- 
national relations),  and  Madame  Louise 
Filion,  vice-recteur  a la  recherche, 
Universite  Laval.  Great  Hall,  Hart 
House.  10:30  a.m. 
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December  6th,  2000 

Please  join  the  U of  T Community 
to  honour  all  women  who  have  experienced 
men’s  violence  Memorial  Events 
All  Welcome 


St.  George  Campus: 

12:15pm  - 1:15pm 
East  Common  Room,  Hart  House 
Reception  to  follow 

Candlelight  Vigil: 

6:00pm  Philosopher’s  Walk, 
Bloor  St.  Entrance 


Mississauga  Campus: 

12:00pm  - 1:00pm 
Student  Centre 

Tea  to  follow  in  South  Building 
Meeting  Place 

Scarborough  Campus: 

10:45am  Room  H305 


status.women@utoronto.ca 
www.library.utoronto.ca/wow 
Chaplain  Karen  Bach  (416)  978-2785 


Epilepsy  Toronto  needs  volunteers  to  gift 
wrap  at  Scarborough  Town  Centre 
December  2nd-24th.  You  can  join  the 
campaign  at  any  time,  shifts  are  flexible 
to  meet  your  schedules.  For  more 
information  contact  Mark  Savage  at 
(416)  406-0189.  Thanks 
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The  21st  Century  Belongs  to  Canada 

But  only  if  we  cut  taxes , curtail  social  services  and  reform  our  electoral  system , a student  argues 

By  Richard  Meloff 


T 


^HERE  IS  NO  DOUBT  THAT  CANADA  IS  A GREAT 
country.  Those  of  us  who  call  it  our  home  know  this. 
Unfortunately,  many  Canadians  realize,  or  are  start- 
ing to  realize,  that  as  great  as  Canada  is,  it  could  be  so  much 
better.  We  are  blessed  with  stunning  natural  resources,  arable 
land,  an  abundance  of  potable  water,  and  most  important,  a 
hard-working  and  creative  populace,  but  are  we  maximizing 
our  advantages  or  are  we  lying  dormant  while  our  neighbour 
to  the  south  poaches  our  best  and  brightest?  I believe  that  the 
Canadian  government  is  pursuing  a number  of  policies  that 
will  further  erode  what  we  have  worked  so  hard  to  achieve:  a 
prosperous,  civilized  country. 

Those  policies  that  I decry,  and  that  I would  revamp  as 
prime  minister,  include:  (1)  an  onerous  and  punitive  tax 
regime  which  encourages  emigration  and  dishonesty,  (2)  an 
overly  generous  social  welfare  system  which  has  created  a false 
sense  of  entitlement  in  all  Canadians  and  a fundamental 
misunderstanding  of  how  such  programs  are  paid  for  and  (3) 
a political  system  which  is  tantamount  to  a parliamentary 
dictatorship  whenever  there  is  a majority  government. 


If  you  were  to  ask  any  reasonable  person  what  was 
the  major  impediment  to  an  improved  standard  of  living,  he 
or  she  would  most  likely  reply,  “high  taxes.”  Canada’s  person- 
al income  taxes  are  simply  far  too  high.  Notwithstanding  the 
current  government’s  feeble  attempts  to  lower  those  tax  rates, 
the  top  marginal  rate  is  still  over  50  per  cent.  Some  people 
might  say  that  this  is  only  fair,  since  those  who  earn  the  most 
should  pay  a lot  in  taxes  and  on  the  surface,  this  seems  like  a 
reasonable  proposal.  Unfortunately,  this  is  a very  narrow  and 
myopic  view.  The  overtaxed  do  not  take  up  arms  and  revolt, 
nor  do  they  blatantly  cheat  on  their  tax  returns  (though  this 
certainly  happens).  They  do  something  far  worse.  They  leave, 
taking  with  them  expertise,  determination  and  job-creation 
potential. 

The  results  are  obvious:  employment  opportunities  are  less 
than  they  might  have  been  because  existing  businesses  are 
reluctant  to  expand  and  new  businesses  never  even  emerge. 
The  effect  is  similar  when  it  is  applied  to  individuals.  When 
people  work  six  months  of  the  year  for  the  government  and 
only  six  months  for  themselves,  they  begin  to  question 
whether  their  effort  equals  their  reward.  Once  again,  individ- 
uals are  less  willing  to  take  risks  with  their  capital,  because 
capital  is  less  available  since  the  government  is  taking  it  before 
it  can  ever  be  risked. 

There  is  no  question  that  taxes  of  some  kind  are  essential 
to  the  effective  functioning  of  government,  and  indeed,  when 
public  monies  are  spent  in  this  way,  they  actually  serve  the 
needs  of  business  rather  than  acting  as  a hindrance.  When  the 
total  tax  burden  on  businesses  and  individuals  becomes  too 
great,  however,  the  incentive  to  save,  invest  and  take  risks 
diminishes  in  relation  to  the  size  of  that  burden.  High  taxes 
do  not  just  act  as  a disincentive  to  risk  taking;  they  act  as  an 
incentive  to  avoid  those  taxes  by  either  deceit  or  desertion. 
The  result  of  devious  practices  is  a net  loss  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  revenue  for  both  the  federal  and  provincial  govern- 
ments. The  other  avenue  of  tax  relief  remains,  for  many,  to 
quit  the  country. 

Although  the  current  government  refuses  to  acknowledge 
its  severity,  there  is  a very  worrying  “brain  drain”  of  Canadians 
seeking  the  greener  economic  pastures  of  the  United  States. 
These  individuals,  many  of  whom  are  young  and  well  educat- 
ed, do  not  necessarily  leave  because  taxes  are  lower  in  the 
U.S.,  but  rather  for  the  beneficial  effects  that  such  a tax 
regime  has  on  other  aspects  of  their  professional  lives. 

For  instance,  the  U.S.  has  lower  personal  income  taxes  but 
higher  estate  taxes.  This  means  that  Americans  have  more 
money  when  they  are  just  starting  out,  allowing  them  to  pur- 
chase homes  and  cars  and  save  for  their  retirement.  When 
they  die,  and  no  longer  need  the  money,  the  government 
extracts  its  share.  In  Canada,  young  people  have  punishing  tax 
bills  that  make  investing  and  saving  very  difficult.  Young 
Canadians  often  have  to  put  off  making  large  investments 
because  they  have  less  disposable  income  as  a result  of  the 
high  tax  burden.  When  Canadians  die,  however,  their  estate 


receive  treatment.  As  well,  the  whole  notion  of  universality  is 
put  into  question  when,  de  jure,  we  have  one  system  for  every- 
body, but  de  facto,  we  have  a two-tiered  system  in  which  men 
like  the  late  Quebec  premier  Robert  Bourassa  go  to  the 
United  States  for  cancer  treatments,  and  provinces  like 
Saskatchewan  sign  contracts  with  the  Mayo  Clinic  in 
Minnesota  to  send  high-priority  patients  for  treatment. 
Clearly,  those  with  the  means  to  do  so  seek  faster  treatment 
in  the  U.S.  rather  than  waiting  in  Canadian  queues. 

According  to  Ezra  Levant,  an  advocate  for  a free-market 
solution  to  the  health  care  crisis,  there  is  a way  to  privatize  the 
health  care  system  without  hurting  those  who  rely  on  the  sys- 
tem most.  The  private  alternative  is  known  as  Medical 
Savings  Accounts  (MSAs).  A certain  percentage  of  one’s 
income  is  assigned  to  the  MSA,  and  when  medical  procedures 
are  required,  the  costs  are  covered  by  the  MSA.  If  the  funds 
in  the  MSA  are  not  required,  then  that  money  can  be  carried 
forward  or  transferred  to  a regular  savings  account.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  much  more  money  than  exists  in  the  MSA  is 
needed,  then  a federal  emergency  insurance  program  could 
help  defray  those  costs.  In  this  way,  we  could  buy  the  neediest 
into  a free-market  system  rather  than  buying  30  million 
Canadians  into  a universal  system. 

There  are  several  advantages  to  this  plan.  Firsdy,  as  doctors 
would  be  forced  to  compete  with  one  another  for  patients, 
prices  for  services  would  come  down.  Secondly,  there  would  not 
be  the  need  to  view  doctors  as  “costs”  in  the  health  care  system, 
because  their  salary  would  no  longer  be  paid  by  the  state.  The 
result  of  such  a sea  change  in  attitude  would  mean  that  the 
tight  restrictions  on  medical  school  placements  could  be  lifted, 
and  the  acute  shortage  of  certain  specialties  that  many  health 
care  experts  are  predicting  would  probably  not  materialize. 

In  conjunction  with  privatizing  health  care,  I would  also 
propose  the  privatization  of  the  Canada  Pension  Plan  (CPP), 
which  is  already  heavily  in  debt  and  is,  in  all  likelihood,  going 
to  be  completely  insolvent  by  the  time  most  baby  boomers 
reach  retirement  age.  Under  my  proposal,  Canadian  workers 
would  make  a contribution  to  a private  retirement  fund  of 
their  choice,  and  their  employer  would  match  that  yearly  con- 
tribution. In  this  way,  Canadians  would  feel  secure  about 
where  their  retirement  money  was  going,  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment would  not  have  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the 
CPP’s  inevitable  bankruptcy.  One  concern  might  be  that  my 
proposal  punishes  those  who  have  made  CPP  contributions 
for  many  years  but  have  yet  to  retire.  To  address  this  problem, 
I would  offer  a “recognition  payment”  equal  to  the  contribu- 
tion already  made  by  the  individual,  which  could  be  applied  to 
his  or  her  private  fund.  In  this  way,  no  one  would  be  left 
holding  the  proverbial  bag. 


My  final  solution  for  improving  Canada’s  standard  of 

living  is  to  fundamentally  alter  the  nature  of  our  parliamen- 
tary democracy  to  give  a greater  voice  to  individual 
constituencies  across  the  country  and  take  away  some  of  the 
power  of  the  prime  minister  and  the  Cabinet. 

Under  my  plan,  only  the  most  serious  pieces  of  legislation, 
such  as  the  budget,  would  be  confidence  motions,  but  all  other 
bills  would  be  decided  on  free  votes,  where  failure  to  pass  the 
legislation  would  not  constitute  a vote  of  non-confidence.  In 
this  way,  MPs  could  vote  with  their  conscience  and  they  would 
clearly  represent  the  will  of  their  constituents.  MPs  who  con- 
tinued to  act  in  the  party’s  interest  rather  than  in  the  people’s 
interest  could  be  recalled  and  forced  to  stand  in  a byelection. 
In  order  for  Canadians  to  have  faith  in  their  government,  party 
leaders  must  be  held  accountable  for  their  actions. 

Wilfrid  Laurier  once  said  that  the  20th  century  would  belong 
to  Canada.  Unfortunately,  his  prediction  did  not  fully  material- 
ize. With  continued  peace  and  the  adoption  of  these  proposals, 
however,  I believe  that  he  will  be  vindicated  in  the  21st  century. 

Richard  Meloff  is  a second-year  student  in  U of  T’s  combined 
LLB/MBA  program.  This  is  an  excerpt  from  his  essay  that  ■won 
the  S 20,000  first  prize  in  this  year's  national  As  Prime  Minister 
contest  sponsored  by  auto  parts  manufacturer  Magna 
International.  The  full  text  can  be  read  at  www.tsa.ca/magna. 


remains  largely  untaxed. 

As  prime  minister,  I would  reduce  personal  and  corporate 
taxes  in  order  to  encourage  investment,  saving  and  capital 
acquisition,  all  of  which  combine  to  create  a climate  of  oppor- 
tunity and  optimism.  This  in  turn  would  help  stop  the  bleed- 
ing of  the  young  and  talented,  who  frequently  cite  lack  of 
opportunity  as  their  main  reason  for  leaving  Canada,  to  for- 
eign suitors.  Additionally,  I would  eradicate  this  young/old 
bias  and  make  sure  that  tax  advantages  benefit  the  young  (for 
instance,  by  making  the  interest  on  a mortgage  tax  deductible) 
since  the  old  have  had  the  ability  to  save  over  a lifetime  and 
frequendy  have  fewer  financial  obligations,  such  as  dependants 
and  mortgages.  Until  we  realize  that  individuals  require  incen- 
tives in  order  to  make  positive  economic  choices  that  benefit 
Canada,  many  will  continue  to  choose  to  only  help  themselves. 

While  Canada  has  gained  an  international  reputation  for 
its  generous  social  services  provided  “free  of  charge,”  it  is  time 
that  Canadians  take  a hard  look  at  the  fiscal  realities  and  con- 
sequences of  this  generosity.  We  have  universal  health  cover- 
age, but  people  wait  for  months,  many  in  pain,  before  they 
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